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they lived as long as it pleased Heaven ; they | whom and with what ?”—* With a valet de 
ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


trudged patiently through all the merry ways!chambre of the Due d’Harcourt, and with 
eee een ae tee oa | of life, calling into requisition in default ‘of | twelve hundred livres which come to me from 
pare ee QUIPS—A MUSICAL LANGUAGE. heroism in bearing calamity, alittle of that an-| my family.” The deuce ; the miserable fel- 
REVIEWS.—WASHINGTON IRVING'S GoLDsMITH—a Bio- cient philosophy which thenformed the life of | low is not to be pitied, a good match in faith ! 
an, ernee Re the nation. So do not pity Dufresny too, Has anything yet ?”—* What do you 
Old Vandever and bis Hunting Stories—Some Pump- much. He is to be pitied who, having ex-| take me for, Monsieur Dufresny ?”—* For a 
kins 1—Calgee Watsoa Affections. Concentrie Cir. 2#"Sted all the favors of fortune, has no other fine girl who desires only to become a fine 
ot American Patrioticm—The American's | Tesource left but to don the livery of wretch- wife.”—* That is all very well, Monsieur Du- 
Peculiar Lepany—Unaty +f ante Magiuaders. edness towards the decline of his youth, when fresny, but you are making me lose my time 
enepnn eT” Senate: bas Trtomphe : Sharpe's | the imagination is naught but a devastated | with all your fine talk. Come, be kind enough 
Magazine. | plain, scarcely animated here and there by the | to settle our little bill.”—* I have a horror of 
ash my eo meg Pe i nrentennis. in the tall of @ leaf or the cry of a bird taking wing. | figures—See here, to finish this matter, I will 
roratin of Walter Mapes, by C. B.—Dreams and Life, by Do not pity Dufresny. I tell you, he will take marry you, and we are quits.”——“ You are 
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Emily a a hn eg Sat refuge in the past, or still better, will amuse joking? A gentleman—If I take you at your 
neler Conmeey Life—The Library of the Author of himself with the present, as with a comedy of | word ” © That is what I wish. But 


the Natural History of Enthasiasm—A Medicine-Tuker a thousand varied scenes. Besides, let ill luck | What will your other friend say !”—* Say no 


9 of Freedom—Wit and Humor—Architec- do what she will, she cannot deprive him of more about him.”—* Are you sure he has had 
couns:Ponns NcE.—Centre Harbor—Library Hall at Cam- his litte corner garden at Vincennes, when nothing on account from your twelve hundred 
bridge—Ol 


pce +a ee = — the pleasant season returns, and the roses livres, or from yourself?”—* I should like to 
x —- nion,. | . . ° ? ° 
Talbat is Ealked About.-—International Copyright, France | bloom again. Perhaps you think that Dufresny have seen him try to! It is only to you that 


and the United States—Universal Yankee Nation—Baby | went and bemoaned himself in a long elegiac ? | people give anything on account.”—* Well, 


Jumpers, Mint Juleps, &e in Paris Washington Na- | ive v : ie arti ¢ > : 
oat! Montment—Blackwood on Comic Literature, de. | D° 0t deceive yourself. He cried heartily, | embrace me, and let us be off to the next ta 











PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR.— Literary Intelligence, &c. ‘but could not restrain a smile amidst his tears.) vern. What a pretty wife 1 am going to 
= = “My poor hat lost! thatis all I have gained have! By the by, have you a little money 
Parisian Sketches. by that silly business. I ought to have picked | about you ?”—* Do you know that you do me 

/up the crown of six livres, and making myself @ great deal of honor? A manof your rank 

DUFRESNY. known to Louis XIV., said to him, ‘ What | and of your talents to marry a poor girl inca- 

18S Te conucn ey |would you have Dufresny do with this?’ pable of playing the part of a duchess.”—‘ It 

ARSENE ROUSSAYE. The king would have taken back his alms. I. is you who will be the dupe ; look at the mat- 


(Concluded. | ‘should have had no weight upon my heart.’’ | ter twice ; see to what a state I have arrived 
He hobbled back again to the road to the Dufresny returned te his edie thinking | with all my talent and my forty-five years,” — 
Comedie Italienne, and associated himself that a wife, the first he could get, would be a Angelique weeping, embraced him. “ To- 
with Biancoletti, son of the famous Dominique. ‘treasure to him in his misery. With a wife morrow,” said she, with charming naiveteé, “ I 
They wrote together the “ Contesde ma Mére he would be sure of a home and of bread with-| will make you. look as well as I have seen you 
'Oie” (Mother Goose’s Tales), a piece of out anxiety ; he had his days of ennui, a wife formerly. © But, first and foremost, you must 
buffoonery which supplied our poor poet with would make them pass pleasantly. A letter ask me in marriage of my aunt Durand, for 
bread, nothing more. Louis XIV. had at last from Biancoletti arrived to dissipate this odd | form’s sake, it is not far, quai des Tournelles. 
lost patience with Dufresny’s mode of life; he | revery. Biancoletti invoked a little of his hu- She is a good woman, and, besides, she keeps 
gave less and less frequent answers to his| mor {or the finishing touch to a piece he had my money for me.”—* Let us go instanter, 
petitions, saying to those who wished to plead jn hand. Dufresny mended his pen, and sat we should never put anything off to the mor- 
for him, “I am not potent enough to enrich down to answer the letter. He had not writ- row. If you will take my advice we will 
Dafresny.” ‘Thus abandoned by the king, ten three lines, when a woman, without any afterwards say a short prayer together at 
without family, without a home, it was a sad | previous notice, walked into his room. “ Alas,” Notre Dame, and it will be all over.” —* So 
sight to see the miserable plight to which he said he, “ people formerly took thé trouble to this is the style in which you wish to marry 
was reduced, Where were the fine laces of | wait in the antechamber ; here’s the inconveni-, me; thank Heaven, I do not agree with 
his linen, his sparkling jewels, his gold shoe-| ence of no longer being a fine gentleman, and you.”—* Oh, 1 am willing to marry you in 
buckles, the plumes of his beaver—what had particularly of not having an antechamber.” | any style you wish. I will not even object to 
become of the magnificent attire suitable to a | ‘The woman who had heard Dufresny’s remark ‘the marriage contract, though all these things 
mau who had squandered over half a million? | said to him very coolly, “ I went through all are superfluous!” : 
He was not yet old, but in spite of his natural your other rooms without meeting a single) Three weeks afterwards the marriage took 
coquettishness he must perforce submit to valet, otherwise I should have had myself an-, place rather privately. Such was the manner 
sorry accoutrements. He was soon so shabby | nounced.” Dufresny recognising the voice, in which Dafresny married his washerworan. 
and threadbare, that one day on presenting | turned with a merry smile, “ Ah, is it you,; Nothing was ever more reasonable or more 
himself at the Louvre to see the king, he was | Angelique? I am glad it is, I was waiting for natural than this marriage, which caused so 
repulsed in broad daylight by the guard. my ruffles with impatience.” —* That is all. much scandal. But what mattered the vain 
{twas doubtless about this time, that seeing | yery well, Monsieur Dufresny, but you have satires of the world to Dufresny! he had a 
Louis XIV. passing in his carriage and saluting | had no ruffles in the wash this longtime.” |_| young and handsome wife who loved him, so 
the crowd, he threw his hat under the horses’| ‘This woman was Dufresny’s washerwoman, hie said those who pitied him were jealous. 
feet, and stretched out his hands in despera-|a large girl, pleasant and fresh complexioned, Le Sage thus relates this singular adven- 
tion, The horses stopped, but what a stroke | and with her dress coquettishly set off. “ Do ture, in the tenth chapter of his “ tet 
. ill fortune !—the king saw in Dufresny-only a | you know, Angelique,” continued the peet, in Two Sticks.” he devil is showing Cl —_ 
§ Sgar, and threw a crown of six livres to him | resuming his letter, “that you are a very the people who should be = in the : . 
peer aes nage The poor poet took to his | retty girl?”—* That is possible, Monsieur | house. “J also wish to sen there,” says he, 
f is with his utmost speed, as if to escape Sutreowy, but I um not to be paid with that | “an old fellow of good family, who we ypeae 
rom his shame, and ran no one knew whither, | kind of money to-day. You have owed me ‘gets a ducat than he spends it, and who, oa 
'o weep with shame and anger. Certes, had | eighty livres this long time. I beg you to re- being able to exist without money, 1s —_ e 
suicide been the order of the day, Dufresny | member me, for I am going to be married.”— | of doing anything to obtain it. Fifteen days 
would have hung himself, for how could one |“ How’s that! you are going to he married !” | ago his washerwoman, whom he owed thirty 
eran his journey on so bad a road, when | cried Dufresny, suddenly starting from his | pistoles, came to ask him for them, saying that 
fe has naught but flints to scatter beneath | chair. And why not ? if you please. Am | She needed them, as she was about to marry @ 
your feet, and the portal of the other world | | not old enough ?” valet de chambre who had proposed to her. 
Ber re ns easily. But in those days| Dufresny had become thoughtful—* With |« You have other money, then,’ said he to her, 
'° . NO, . : +t : 
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‘for where the plague can you find a valet de | nalist ; he was unable to be humorous and sen- 
chambre willing to become your husband for) sible at fixed hours. In his hands the Mercury 
thirty pistoles?’ ‘Eh! but,’ answered she,| ran great risk of appearing only once in six 
‘I have two hundred ducats besides that.’| weeks. At first, thanks to the solicitude of 
* Two hundred ducats!’ replied he with emo- | his wife, everything went on in the best possi- 
tion; ‘malapeste, you have only to give them | ble manner, but his wife having died during 
to me, I will marry you,and we will be quits.” | the second year, he got tired of his journal, 
He was taken at his word, and his washerwo- and sold the privilege of publication. ‘The 
man has become his wife.” death of his wife, as he has said, brought the 
The news of this marriage was soon extended autumn of his life to winter; he regretted, 
far and wide, thanks to a bon-mot of the Abbé | until the day of his death, the sad but happy 
Pellegrin, who had been present at the cele- hours passed beside his dear, ruddy, mild An- 
bration. Dufresny, some days afterwards, gi lique. 
rallied him at Visé’s for always wearing dirty, From 1715 to 1719, Dufresny lived no one 
linen; the Abbé, piqued at this, responded knows where or how; it is thought that he 
that everybody was not fortunate enough to_ passed his time in the suburbs of Paris, in the 
marry a washerwoman. ‘suite of some seignor, directing his masons 
Out of love to his wife, Dufresny set to and gardeners; perhaps he retired silently on 
work again with ardor; he wrote, one after | the pittance produced by the sale of the Mer- 
another, a dozen buflooneries for the I/aliens, cury, weeping for his wife, and cultivating his 
and three or four comedies for the Théatre | ;oses at Vincennes. It is certain, however, 
Francais. The harvest was good during the | that at the period of Law’s scheme, he found 
early years, but unfortunately as soon as he | himself in such distress that he presented this 
found he had enough to support himself for a’ strange petition to the Duke of Orleans,—* It 
season, he dropped the pen and took up the js needful for your glory, Monseigneur, to 


= —— ee 
much carelessness. Dufresny thought rather 
than wrote. His comedies, always origins) 
are formed a little on the model of his Jije. », 
logic in the intrigue, wit of the true sta: 
graceful satire, a charming disorder, a] 
by hazard as in the actual comedy of humay 
life. ‘Thus in the limited horizon of the 
theatre where so much art is needed to grou 

the scenes harmoniously around the idea to bp 
expressed, the uncurbed comedies of Datresny 
were not always well received. More than 
one pleasant scene produced a smile, more than 
one charming bon-mot passed from mouth to 
mouth, but that was often the limit of their 
success. If you want tosee Dufresny’s work 
par excellence, you must consult “ Les Amuse. 
ments sérieuses et comiques,” that is the work 
in which he displays his originality without re. 
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stamp, 


goes 











watering-pot, returned to his fatal garden at 
Vincennes, and did not leave it until all his re- 


leave Dufresny in his extreme poverty, so that 
at least one man may remain in a situation 


straint. Each page of this little volume cop. 
tains some good sentiment on human philoso. 
phy. Itis the book of a thinker, giving the 
‘expression to his ideas of a man of humor, 
We gaily listen to him in this teatise, which is 
| serious only in its burlesque. “I have given 
‘to the ideas which have come into my head the 
name of Amusements ; they will be prave or gay 
according to the humor | am in while writing 


sources were exhausted. He had no longer which will remind men that the whole king- | them, or the humor you are in while reading 


much enthusiasm for the stage, which 
returned him but small sums, and he 
began to despair, when Louis XIV. again 
thought of him. The patent for the looking- 


| yourself to its aid.” The regent wrote naught 


| at the foot of the petition, and sent an order 
to Law to pay two hundred thousand to Du- 


had dom was as poor as Dufresny before you lent | them.” This satire is, as you know, a journey 


| through Paris—Dufresny departs for this ever 

| : . . > ao: 
unknown country with a native of Siam, 

|“ whose bizarre and figurative ideas” contrast 


glass manufactory had expired ; in signing a fresny: he knew that the poet belonged to | atevery step with his own and awaken his ani- 


renewal of it the king had stipulatcd that the 
contractors should pay Dufresny an annual pen- 
sion of three thousand livres. ‘The poet, there- 
fore, received one morning the title to this 
pension, but how could he wait six months be- 
fore receiving the first instalment? Six 
months to Dufresny! it seemed like the end 
of the world. The contractors were accom- 
modating people ; he paid them a second visit. 


‘the family. Dufresny made haste to spend the 
money ; he built a fine mansion in the fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, which he called the House 
of Pliny. For the first time in his life he 
spent his money at the proper time, for the two 
hundred thousand livres were in bank notes. 
Six months later he would have suffered in 
Law’s bankruptcy, but Dufresny was not the 
foo! to keep his bank notes in bis pocket- 


“T shall live tifty years,” he told them, “ but if| hook 


you will pay me for five years in advance, I 
will give you a full acquittance.” They de- 
bated a Jong time, the contractors talked a 
great deal about the chances of death, but 
after two contracts guaranteeing them, Du- 
fresny returned, all in a perspiration, with ten 
thousand livres in gold. He spread them out 
on the table with the joy of an infant. He em- 
braces his wife, who wept from misery, and 
— joy. ; 

next day he reattired his wife from 
head to foot, bought himself fifty pairs of ruf- 
fies, hired three sets of apartments at the same 
time, to distract the megrims which tormented 
him; in fine, he took rapid strides again down 
the Road of Ruin, pee of his wife, who 
restrained him with hands; in less than 
a year he fell into profound wretchedness. At 
the death of Visé he addressed a petition to 
Louis XIV. for the privilege of the Mer- 
cury :— 

Plaise au roi brevet v 
Le privilege ces que jai de reer 


He obtained it, and thus commenced his du- 
ties :— 
Mercuré vole a tire—d'ailes 
Pour m'apporter du bout de I’nnivers 
Des jeux galants et des nouvelles, 
Du vrai, da faux, de la prose et des vers. 
J’en fais le choix en invoquant Minerve ; 
Mais pour entrer en verve 
Je linvogue en vain, 
Je n’attends ce feu divin 
Que du dieu du vin. 


After this preface he composed tales of the 
school of Le Sage, and some very weak criti- 
cisms, but among them a very curious and ori- 
= parallel between Homer and Rabelais. 

fter all, he was more of a poet than a jour- 





He died in 1724, aged seventy-five, calmly, 
like a man who has nothing more to do in this 
world. In his latter days he saw his children 
again, who had become zealous devotees: to 
please them he burnt a large manuscript, con- 
taining four comedies, the continuation of the 
“ Amusements comiques et sérieuses,” tales, 
songs, and memoirs. Heaven forgive his in- 
fants, for Dufresny reduced to ashes much wit 
and gaiety. He died in the autumn, like a 
good poet and a good Christian ; he saw his 
garden from his bed—his last glance passed 
over the flowers as they faded, and was lost in 
the azure heaven with his soul. 

I have seen his portrait by Coypel. It re- 
presents a man of sixty years, but still fresh 
and sprightly. His charming head is buried in 
a forest of hair, his smile is marked by intelli- 
gence and good humor, the most beautiful 
smile in the world. His dear Angelique, the 
washerwoman, has not forgotten his shirt, 
frill,and ruffles. His hand is ornamented with 
a diamond, and what is still better with an im- 
patient pen whose point is far from being 
blunted. ‘The Attributes of Science are repre- 
sented as his armorial bearings. And, in 
reality, was not this man, though he never 
opened a book, a savant in action? He had 
studied love in his heart, grandeur at the court, 
war upon the field of battle, architecture in 
having buildings erected, nature in his garden, 
poetry and music in song. Thus Dufresny’s 
science did not depend upon books, she dropped 
her dreamy head and seemed lost in recollec- 
tion. Dufresny’s works form seven volumes, 
without including his “ Théatre boufion,” which 
is full of humorous passages. His tales, which 
are those of a philosopher, are written with too 





mation. Thus at the Tuileries, the Siamese 
exclaims at the sight of its charming prome- 
naders—* Oh, the beautiful aviary, oh, what 
charming birds!” They are, says Dufresny, 
following out the same idea, amusing birds 
who change their plumage two or three times 
a day—volatile by inclination, feeble by nature, 
gay in plumage, they see the dawn only at 
| sunset, walking with their feet raised a {oot 
from the ground, touching the clouds with their 
superb tufts. In a word, most women are 
peacocks at the promenade, magpies in 
domestic life, doves in a téte-d-téte. There 
are also various nations among these prome- 
naders,—the polished nation of the fashionable 
ladies, the savage one of the provincials, the 
free one of the coquettes, the unconquerable 
one of the faithful, the docile one of the un- 
faithful, the wandering one of the gypsies.” 
He continues thus: “ We have two sorts ot 
promenades at Paris, the one people frequent 
to see and to be seen, the other, neither to see 
nor to be seen by anybody. Ladies of solitary 
inclinations voluntarily seek the by-patlis of 
the Bois de Boulogne, where they serve as 
mutual guides to lose one another.” Montes- 
quieu found in this book not merely the idea, 
but the ideas, too, of the Persian Letters. 
Dufresny contented himself with a rapid tour. 
Montesquieu followed with the slowness of re- 
flection in the poet’s footsteps. é 
With a little less of that inaction which 
forms the charm of the happy hours of his lile, 
a little less of poetry in action, and Dufresoy, 
with his happy endowments, would have rank- 
ed among the number of the great poets. At 
least he is among those whom fame does not 
dare to place in the inferior ranks; he is 4 
figure by himself, neither small nor large, 
charming—and that isall. With fewer certain 
resources, with more patience and study, many 
secondary writers appear to have surpas: 
him. Had Montesquieu, who drew his first 
book from a work of the poet, his exquisite 
talent? With Montesquieu, patience was 
everything—it was the genius of reflection. 
It was not until he was thirty-two years old, 
rich, noble, his name well known in the fash- 
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ionable world, that he ventured upon his first 
work—the easy success of the Persian Letters 
conducted its author to the Academy forthwith, 
at the time Dufresny died in oblivion. 

Dafresny always was singing while culti- 
vating his roses, Improving both words and 
music, but like a true poet who detests books, 
he never preserved either the words or the 
music ; words and music passed away with the 
wind. An echo, preserved ty chance, is all 
that has come down to us of his many songs. 
There is a truly Gallic turn of music in his 
lyric philosophy, as in les Lendemains, les 
Cloches, and la Chanson des Vendanges. 

The same books are continually reprinted, 
they are little read, they are not read at all, 
the chefs-d’euvre of a nation are in the mind 
of every one, they are known before they are 
read—-a celebrated book is a tradition spread 
from mouth to month, it is a musée from 
whence all the painters have taken a picture. 
| know all the Nouvelle Héloise by heart, 
thongh it is chance whether I have ever 
during a studious or an idle day read twenty 
pages of it. ‘The books to reprint are the un- 
known books, which are charming. What an 
attractive volume could be made from Dufres- 
ny’s seven—two comedies, two tales, four 
songs, les Amusements sérieuses et comiques. 
Thus composed it would be one of the most 
pleasing volumes in Frenclr Literature. 

I wished, as a good historiographer, to hear 
some of Dufresny’s music. A_ violoncellist 
played, with much disdain, some of the old 
naive and simple airs for me. It is almost the 
music of Jean Jacques, it is in the same lan- 
guishing sweetness. Good music for a soli- 
tary valley, but too quiet for Paris. 

Dufresny is rather a poet by his life than by 
his writings. He is the traveller who has not 
had time to write out his journal amidst the 
confusion of his adventures. Here and there, 
however, on meeting with a fair landscape, he 
has jotted down in passing some expression, 
charming in thought and words. But, most 
often, when his adventurous voyage left him an 
hour of repose, he hid himself in his garden 
and cultivated his roses; it was the sole labor 
he recognised. How many flowers of elo- 
quence and of poetry famous in their day have 
not had the reputation, nor the perfume, nor the 
permanence of the roses of Dulresny ! 


Gleanings of Continental Cravel. 


Il, THE RHINE. 


To the traveller for amusement, the ascent of 
tue Rhine commences at Coln. Below, the 
mud of Holland, and as pan-cake like Prussia, 
aflords merely an avenue for the lazy windings 
of the mighty torrent which flowed so ra idly 
above, and it enters the ocean amidst flood- 
gates of massive construction, the triumph of 
patient perseverance, 
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be shaken by the sudden up-rooting of his 
fondest hopes. His religion gave him no 
hope in this world, for the convent, even 
among the strivings of ee robbers, was 
sacred and inviolable. He would at least 
breathe the same air and watch the abode, 
perhaps catch a view of his lost love, and wait 
her flight to heaven. Unwearied was his 
watching, romantically determined, patheti- 
cally beautiful his despair, and like nothing on 
earth, but more akin to the mild, firm, brilliant 
light of a star, his love. Long from his 
castled post did he watch that spot, dearer 
than all earth, because it was her abode, till 
the long line of veiled mourners, the coffin’s 
drapery, and all the splendid nothingness of 
death’s trappings, startled him in his watchful 
dreaminess. He needed no token that it was 
she; of the numerous inmates of that convent, 
each the actor in a deep tale of suffering, sorrow 
and despair, or led to hallowed retreat by pure 
love of heaven and sickness of earth, there 
could be but one whom that coffin contained. 
He felt it, and he withered away. 





It really seems as if the genias of contradic- 

tion had determined to make the birth-place of 
the most renowned of scents a collection of all 
other smells, and the place where its virtues 
could most readily be tested. 

The rapid Rhine, which foams and whirls 
past, under its bridge of boats, and is gazed at 
in anticipative veneration by the traveller, 
never recovers its former beauty. The eye, 
expectant of nature’s glories, gazes only up 
the river, where appears the dim blue outline 
of the Siebengebirge (Seven Mountains), the 
tops of which can easily be counted in the far 
off distance. And a pleasant thing it is on a 
glorious afternoon in July, after dining at an 
admirable table d'hote, and (having just 
arrived in the Prussian dominions) puzzled 
almost to death by the quantity of small 
change of unknown visage which you receive 
at the toll-house,—a pleasant thing it is to 
cross the curious boat-bridge to Deutz, ramble 
in its cool gardens, amoung the gay, good- 
natured German groups, or, leaning over the | 
rails of the bridge, think on the unknown | 
pleasure which the next two days will de-| We are in the very heart of the scenery 
velope. |of this legend. Seen afar off’ in the misty blue, 

The Cathedral of Cologne is its glory and | the stern peak of the Drachenfels stands like a 
its pride. Begun in 1248, it is not yet finished, | grim sentinel to guard the approach to the 
though of late years the King of Prussia has | realms of nature and fancy. Here one of 
undertaken its restoration and completion, | those iron, dissolute, daring robber bands, to 
The East Tower, with its collection of cupolas | whom romance owes nearly all the ruined old 
and turrets, and flying buttresses “ bristling | castles, perched on the high hills of the Rhine, 
with a forest of purfled pinnacles,” its West | watched from its far-seeing eyrie the boatman’s 
Tower (the crane yet standing on its summit), | barge, the wagoner’s caravan, and hence 
and the elaborate richness of its gorgeous | dashed to victory and plunder, and retreated to 
gateway, are unsurpassed in beauty. It is, in , security and wild enjoyment. The shattered 
fact, a modern ruin, and more beautiful for | crags of the Rolandsek remain reared aloft on 
that reason. It may be likened to an im-| the mountain’s crest. The gallant Roland no 
mense organ, or to the basaltic columns of | longer bends from its rude window. Yet be- 
Ireland. It appears, unfinished as it is, like | low, in the middle of the lovely Rhine, the little 
lone of the old abbeys of England; but what isle of Nonnerwerth yet rests, with its ancient 
| abbey possesses its mass, its majesty, its fluted trees, and shady orchards, and cool retreats. 
| intercolumniations woven together with match- | Its convent is for other uses now, and the 
| less art,a monument of skill! The ivy hangs | lovers of Roland and his mistress live but 
‘on it even now, and robes it in antiquity. |in tradition, ‘The nunnery is now an inn for 
Go from this to the Church of St. Ursula. travellers of the 19th century, but it certainly 
_ Arranged in long rows, lie the bones of the is an incident in keeping with the old story, 
/eieven thousand virgius who preferred death that the amiable Josephine preserved their 
| to the embraces of the Huns, and on the walls retreat to its inmates, when the other nunne- 
are rude paintings of their history which do ries on the river were suppressed, She, 
no credit to their charms. ‘These eleven whose departure from Napoleon’s side was 
| thousand, with the three magi-kings of Coln, the forerunner of his fall and ruin, was always, 











Coln, known to the Romans as Colonia 


Agrippina, to our countrymen as Cologne, | 


Gaspar, Melchior, and Batihazar, lying in| 
their jewelled tomb in the Cathedral, ot im-| 


mense, untold value, are the distinctive patrons 
of the city. 
Let us now take one of the steamboats, 


crowded with English, with Murray’s red) 
“Hand Book” and portfolios in band, and | from 


ascend the river. 


Low, sylvan Bonn, with its Popplesdorf fortress 
chestnut row and chateau, its Kreutzberg view | view. 


| 
i 


despite “some female errors,” first in every 
act of goodness, and her quiet virtues shine, 
in the charged grandeur of that electric period, 
like a star amidst the lightning’s play, and the 


commingling of black and massy clouds. 


Level and monotonous shores usher us along 
Andernach, and we enter a new and more. 
bustling scene, as the city of Coblentz and th 

; of the Ehrenbreitstein burst on the 
Though one of the strongest places in 


and its regular square, where thoughts of the Europe, a focus of fortified strength, a very 


Shakspeare of music, the w 
arise, fairly ushers us into the scenery of t 


onderful Beethoven, | lovely place is Coblentz, an « 
he | with narrow, winding, and thickly-built streets, 

Rhine. It opens prettily as we pass by, with and with nothing of the village character one 
| cornfields, and orchards, and low pasturages, | might expect. 


an old German city, 


Nevertheless, it is pleasing 


though doubtless striking to one freshly arriv- | and white cottages gleaming through, and the enough to ramble along the ancient thorough- 


ed from America, is remarkable to the Euro- frequent villages, with black cross-tiles, and | fares, 
pidity of its | soft hills and vineyards encroaching on their | houses, 
On the other side rise the Siebenge- | produce. 


pean traveller for the utter insi 


Narrow, winding, crooked, and badly paved | 


Streets, amidst which the distinguishing mark | birge, an undulating and green but not very | 


¢ Cologne almost insupportable. | 
. here are few who do not remember the cele- | 
rrated lines of Coleridge, and none who have_ 
visited the city in question will venture to 
impugn their truth. 


“Ven 


The ymphs that reign o’er sewers and stinks! 


river Rhine, it is well known, 
wash the city of Cologne, 
tell me, nymphs, what power divine, 


But 
Can wash the river Rhine '"’ 





sides. 


high range of hills, of which the Draclientels, 


the most celebrated, is the most beautiful ; | 


standing a “castled crag” upon its rocky and 
abrupt elevation. 

ho that has read it, will forget the lovely 
romance of Roland and the fair nun! How 
touchingly simple the story! The gallant 
nephew of Charlemagne returned from his 
scenes of daring and renown, but returned to 


| 





and to wonder and stare at the old tiled 
the sombre color which centuries 

The old cathedral is remarkable 
for little but its age, having been built a.p. 
836, and the celebrated fountain before it, and 
Marceau’s Tomb (rendered famous by Byron) 
over the Moselle, almost exhausts the “ sights ” 
of Coblentz. Of all neat things in the 
world a neat inscription is the neatest. Per- 
haps the best 3 he world are at Quebec, 
to the rival peroes of the fortress, the victor 
and the vanquished, “ Here died Wolfe, victo- 
rious,” and “Honneur a Montcalm. The 
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idea of the inscription on this fountain is good 5 
Napoleon’s premature and vain-glorious boast 
is Jeft without a severe comment. 


“An 1812, Memorable par le campagne | 


contre les Russes. Sous le prefecture de 
Jules Doazan. Vu et approuvé par nous, com- 
mandant Russe de la ville de Coblentz 1¢ 
Janvier, 1814.” “a. p. 1812. Memorable for 
the campaign against the Russians, Jules 
Doazan being Prefect.” To which the Rus- 
sian has added, “Seen and approved by us” 








into the river, bat its sides and the intermedi- 


ate space are covered with lovely orchards, 
plantations of trees or sylvan expanse. The 
white, gleaming villages are another beauty. 
I have a vivid recollection of many of them 
and their picturesque houses, their churches 
and spires, nestled close to the water's edge, 
under the shadow of the protecting mountains, 
-ach exact like a geographical spot, no suburbs, 
no straggling. And the castles on the sum- 
mits (for we may set it down as an axiom, 
that where there is a mountain there is a 





(the usual form of the passports) “the Russian 
commander of the city of Coblentz, Jan. Ist, 
1814.” 


village at its foot, where there is a village 
there is a castle looking down on it), the ruins 


Coblentz is situated in a lovely country, | Which Byron so fondly characterizes as “ the 
: ’ . ian ae | niin o 
at the confluence of the Rhine and Moselle, | frequent feudal towers” and imagines as 


where the latter, here not “the blue Moselle,” 


“breathing stern farewells 


urs a muddy tide into the very middle of the | From grey and leafy walis, where ruia greenly dwells?’ 


hine. The little city, with its four cathedral 
spires rising above it, and the Moselbrucke, 
spanning the gentle Moselle, which here re- 


the arms of her husband, forms a singular and 
lovely object, as seen from the heights of 
Ehrenbreitstein. ‘This immense mass of for- 


tified rock (“Honors broad stone”), the | natural scene like that at West Point, but the 


Gibraltar and defence of Germany against 
her mercurial neighbors, rises full in view 
just Opposite the town. I shall never forget 
the view [ had of it, as I sat in my window in 


the hotel on the quay opposite, and saw the | 


sun behind the town, and yet shining on it. 
The western side was one mass of golden 


splendor, and glowed Jike a beacon of glory | 
and a sign of power. Its works are stupen- | 


dous, impregnable, and the modest discipline of 
the Prussian soldiers is a good defence. | 


regretted when I left this romantic couple to | 


proceed up the Rhine; there is something 


natural and pleasing in the idea of protection, | 
and how prettily does Coblentz nestle under | 


the brow of this vast rock. 


We now take again our steamer for Bingen | 
and are at last bound for the heart of the | 


Rhine, the very citadel of its beauties; for, 


though the whole distance up is grand and 
varied, it is for a short space only, from Bop- | 


part to St. Goar, that the Rhine surpasses all 
European rivers. 


soft and homestead beauties more into the 
heart, but the Rhine enchants us. It makes 


us not love merely itself, but adore the hand | 


which spread such pleasures for us. ‘To an 
American it suggests comparison with the 
Hudson. The character of American and 
European scenery is widel 


The Danube rolls a greater | 
volume of water, and the Elbe sinks by its. 


different, espe-_ 


—they add a character to the view which no 
other river possesses, for none have been so 


e re-/| much the seat of “ the Robber-knights” of the 
sembles a bride coming to throw herself into | 


middle ages, those stern old Barons who ruled 


_ supreme, until the confederacy of the Rhenish 


cities under Rodolf of Hapsburg, scattered 
them to the winds. There may be no single 


interest is continued, the succession, the vari- 
ety rivet the impression deeper on our hearts. 
From Boppart to St. Goar, the scenery merely 
us scenery, is truly, as the poet calls it, “a 
blending of all beauties.” In comparing thus 
this noble river with the Hudson, I do not 
forget one, the scenery of which, from the 
great variety of its character and the great 
distance for which it preserves its beauty, 
we Pennsylvanians may well be proud of, 
and at the same time ashamed, both that the 
bad conveyances and worse accommodation, 
prevent the Susquehanna being visited as is 


_the Hudson, and that our citizens are pre- 
vented, even by such admitted evils, from the 
rich feast placed almost at their doors. J. B. 


———————— 


MIDSUMMER QUIPS. 


A 


MUSICAL LANGUAGE. 


We are passionately fond of music, and o! 
_everything appertaining thereunto; but al- 
though Dame Nature in a kindly mood engraft- 
ed the love of sweet sounds in a remarkable 
| degree, yet turning cross-grained ere she had 
, completed her handiwork, we were deprived 
of the faculty of producing them. 

We have an inward and undying consci- 
_ousness that the root of the matter is within 
us ; but alas, how to get it out! Something 
very like the bark is our nearest approxima- 


cially in the entirely different aspect of tion to singing. 


their mountains. The Rhine, as the Hud- 
son, presents a succession of pretty closed 
lakes, though from its narrower stream 


| Our first and only attempt in the instruamen- 
| tal line was made during our green apple 


| days—that happy and careless time, when to 
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smaller ones. The mountains are not so | the unsophisticated mind of sunny and daugh- 
high in many places, nor are their forms so tery childhood a Jew’s harp appears the embo- 
beautiful; they do not present those rich,|diment of music, and a lump of molasses 
bold curves, which add so great a charm to| candy the personification of the sweets of 
our Highlands, but are more craggy and wild. | life. 

They are as if composed of diflerent masses | 


of rock, jagged, broken, and rough, and are 
more angular, more defined, and less boldly 
symmetrical. Again the foliage of the hills 
is different. On the Rhine, we do not find 
whole mountains covered with trees or with a 
dense mass of low bushes, which so improve 
the graceful-ease of their sweep; here the 
scene is not one of solitude; we do not, as at 
home, feel as breathing the free, mild air, 
which no one but the mountain bird breathes 
with us, In these respects, the Hudson 
has the advantage, But on the Rhine, the 
scenery is more varied. The mountain which 
forms the back-ground does not sweep abrupt 


We took a series of short and easy lessons, 
during our daily journey homeward from 
school ; our teacher the most important per- 
sonage in the class, having a “ big brother” in 
the same temple of Minerva—the instrument, 
| a fine tooth comb. 

The results of our first performance at 
home were decided but unsatistiactory ; instead 
of encomiums showered upon our heads, a 
threat of combing it with an ideal affair, a sort 
of ottoman of low life, without the customary 
number of pedal sustainers, was our only 
reward. 

We adore a piano, even though it be of the 
iin-kettle species—go into ecstasies about a 
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harp—the hurdy-gurdy, barrel-organ, 
jew's-harp, are grateful to our ears. 
pecuniary circumstances have suffered 
from the frequent sums ungrudgingly be 
by us upon performers; but the clarione; 
blown loud and high, in a close room and 
Without accompaniment, is our prime favorite 

Singing is with us a perfect passion, and io 
can even endure an Italiano-American Opera 
at fullest blast, with a regular screamer of 4 
prima donna, 

A plan was in existence some years since 
to form an universal language, to be spoken in 
tones of music, and to give that vile, inischiet. 
making member, the tongue, a perpetual hol. 
day. How delightful this would be ; and why 
has it been abandoned? Only imagine some 
poor benighted husband who has been oy 
upon business until three in the morning, on 
at last reaching his vine and fig tree, instead 
of the customary greeting of his cara sposa’s 
shrill pipe wound up to Caudle pitch, to be 
soltly and soothingly blown up with ¢ 
trumpet. 

An objection might be raised; it might be 
said a// cannot play; but as Rome was not 
built in a day, we recommend sma!l begin- 
nings; and as all can sing,—some to be sure 
(for instance, ourselves) after a very peculiar 
fashion,—we advise a free use of popular songs 
—a single line of qne of which may contain 
the soul of a host of words. What could be 
more appropriate than to have a dozen or so 
of white-aproned butchers sing at the top of 
their voices, for the opening chorus of the 
market 


Our 
much 
stowed 


“ Here we meet !"* 


Suppose again some fair creature over. 
taken by a shower, the heavy drops falling 
fast upon her snowy bosom, until she has a 
drop too much. Suppose, we say, uncer these 
embarrassing circumstances, she should stop, 
and in melodious strain address that “ myth,’ 
the Clerk of the Weather, with 

“ Thou, thou, reignest in this bosom,” 


How fine would be the effect! 

Deep-mouthed watch dogs should be in- 
structed to bay something like the air of “ My 
bark is on the deep,” and nurses that favorite 
song, which commences with * On old Long 
Island’s sea-girt shore,” and winds up with 
“ Rockaway.” ‘The Mirror Man very sagely 
suggested the other day, that the French 
army should chant upon their homeward 
route, “ We’ve been Roaming ;” but in giving 
this advice did he think of this line, 

“ With its dew upon our feet.” 

It is evident that there has been ado about 
the operation, but we don’t think much of the 
feat. 

What horrid misanthrope, hater of the 
morning walk, and rural pleasure, would 
have the audacity to request an immeciate 
change of weather, by saying— 

“ Hail, smiling morn.” 


It would be at least an approximation to 4 
musical and poetic language ; words might be 
altered for the occasion, or an extra verse or 
two thrown in impromptu. 

This, however, would not be always sale to 
attempt. We had a friend who fondly ima- 
gined himself gifted with the true poetic fire— 
he had made a slight mistake, it was only a0 
aptitude for jingling words together ; and s0 
one evening having been requested to sing * 
very pathetic ditty, he proceeded fearlessly 0», 
until at the conclusion of these lines— 


“ Rock, and tree, and flowing water, 
Bird and bee, and biossom taught her, 





his evil genius gave his memory a sudden 
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: losing its balance, out slipped the 
is ie; bat he was not to be done so 
easily, and catching instantly at the rhyme, 
sang “ pleno ore” 

« To know just what she hado’t oughter.” 

his, perhaps, incorporated in a few words 
tho epite of + alos The rhyme was kept 
up, but for some unexplained reason the effect 
was far from flattering ; tears, to be sure, flow- 
ed freely, but alas, not the sad offspring of an 
overwrought sentimentality. 

A dealer in nava! stores might give, with 

great effect—— 


“ When I beheld the anchor werghed,” 


and conclude by informing us how much it 
came to at a certain price per pound. 


“ When twilight dews are falling fast,” 


may be a very pretty air, but it would sound 
unpleasantly to a man upon the verge of bank- 
ruptey, for though (wilight falling dew 
may be light, pleasant, and easy to bear, yet it 
would remind him of notes falling due, not so 
easy to lift; the notes would grate upon his 
ear, and it were far more charitable to favor 
him with— 
“T know a bank,” 


which would undoubtedly suggest discounts, 
and “ wild time” given. 

Should a lover in a moment of delirium seat 
himself upon that modern pandoraism, a band- 
box, me a bonnet of the latest fashion, 
we recommend the diity— 

“I'm sitting on the stile, Mary.” 


If this would not pacify the lady, he should 
then be at liberty to exclaim, “fie, Mary,” and 
she would be Molly-fied. 

A gambler, whose wife is facile in the use 
— might celebrate her good qualities 
with— 

“ My Annie is a win-some lass.” 
F Songs there are, suited to all conditions in 
ile. 

Imagine a farmer thus addressing in terms 
of reproach some veteran of the flock and fold, 
who has been indulging his pugnacious dispo- 
sition for full sixty minutes by bringing his 
cranium in close contact with his adversary’s 
sconce— 

“IT saw thee but an hour.” 


An auctioneer, to induce his customers to fol- 
low him to what in old parlance was termed a 
vendue, might cheer them on with, 


“Oh, shall we go a sailing ?”’ 


_ We heard the other day a beautiful applica- 
tion of a charming song. A man down east, 
engaged in cutting pine timber, pleaded with 
his wife, who was about to leave him, because 
he would call her Moliy—a name which she 
detested. He insist: d tiat Molly she was born 
and Molly she should be called. “As she turned 
to leave him in the ‘ores, these words smote 
her ear, and we hope iier heart also :— 

“ Oh Molly Bawn, why leave me pining ?"” 

If, dear reader, yeu are a lady—but stop, un- 
der such circumstan es the “ dear” may seem 
too affectionate and presuming, considering 
our short acquaintance—so, fair reader, if you 
bea lady—as of course you are—and if pre- 
—- at your breakfast table, the coffee urn 
should refuse further discounts of liquid amber, 
then pacify the frowning countenances around 
you with, 

“ There was a little maid.” 


An industrious person desiring her lord and 
master to arise and take the baby while she 





prepared the breakfast, might use with great 
effect the temperance ode,— 
* Awake, awake, and take the pledge!” 


A friend. whose strongly developed somno- 
lent propensities made him invariably the last 
at the morning meal, was finally cured by his 
sister’s playing regularly as a reveille in the 
room underneath him—the “ Last Ruse of 
Summer,” with variations of hers. 

When some aspiring traveller shall have 
attained the summit of a lofty mountain—the 
mounting which has hitherto been deemed an 
impossibility—Himulaya for instance, never 
attained save by one, and good authorities 
deem him-a-liar, what “io pean” could the 
victorious vagrant better celebrate his achieve- 
ment with than, 

“T've wandered on through many a clime. 


An Indian with his quiver full of arrows, 
but no means of propelling them, might sing— 
“If | had a beau.” 


And if an army of Amazons ever should come 
in play—which would be far preferable to their 
coming in serious earnest—how could the 
fair recruiting sergeants (we somewhat doubt 
their being orderlies) better fill their ranks 
than, instead of the loud rattle of the base- 
born drum, singing in dulcet strains— 


“ Lady list—lady list.” 
They must be of a dull set, indeed, who 
could resist such an invitation. 
“ Bacchus, god of rosy wine,” 


is no doubt a very proper song for those who 
go into an after-dinner engagement ; at least, 
we know that our brains and health are in si- 
milar jeopardy, to say nothing of the probable 
difficulty of finding our way home alone at the 
termination of the conflict. We should need 
somebody to back us. 

We commend the man of the Sun—better 
known perhaps as the man of the Moon—to 
publish among his music for the million, the 
well-known air— 


*“* There came to the beach ;" 


and dedicate it to the Chairman of the Plaintield 
Bank Committee. 


“*T were vain to tell thee all [ feel,” 


should be practised by all tyros before attempt- 
ing asea voyage. ‘They will find it extremely 
applicable the greater part of the trip. 

The title of one song has often puzzled us 
—The Carrier Dove—so the caption says ; but 
not one word can be found in the song itself to 
show how long he stayed under, or whether he 
came up again at all. 











P. P. 
Reviews. 
IRVING'S GOLDSMITH. 
Oliver Goldsmith: a Biography. By Wash- 


ington Irving. New York: G. P. Putnam. 
Wues Prior, who may be fairly said to have 
been the first, from his zeal and perseverance, 
to write the life of Goldsmith, complained on 
the publication of the brilliant my a year 
or two since, from the pen of John Forster, of 
the hardship of a work which had been the 
employment of a considerable portion of his 
life and from which he enjoyed a very snug 
reputation being thus suddenly superseded, by 
force of the very materials which he had him- 
self collected, he was reminded by certain 
lookers on among the critics, that though the 

ievance was certainly extraordinary, yet that 
it was but the common fate of authorship ; that 
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he had swallowed up his predecessors in the 
business (however feeble) to be devoured him- 
self by another, who in his turn would probably 
be the prey of some greater literary leviathan. 
The consolation seemed imperfect and the re- 
venge distant. Bat “the whirligig of time” 
has brought around its accustomed results. 
Mr. Prior has now lived to see in a third gene- 
ration as it were, another hand thrust forth to 
pluck the crown with which he so reluctantly 
parted. And if anything can assuage the grief 
over this lost empire it is that the sceptre is to 
be wielded in the “ gentle spiriting” of Wash- 
ington Irving. No man living, certainly, has 
a better rigit to introduce Oliver Goldsmith to 
successive races of English readers, than the 
one who approaches him most nearly in the 
native ease, simplicity, the pervading good 
humor of his style. Geoffrey Crayon has 
himself drawn out the case at Jength in his 
British Museum reveries in the Sketeh Book. 
It is but another instance of the Mutability of 
Literature as there depicted. 

The process seems to have been this. Mr. 
Prior, a most industrious and pains-taking lite- 
rary student, having acquired a certain posi- 
tion by his Life of his great countryman, Ed- 
mund Burke, devotes himself for the next ten 
years toa most thorough and laborious research 
into the history of Oliver Goldsmith, which he 
conducted among the old bookish memorials of 
the poet’s days in London, ransacking maga- 
zines, seeking every possible species of record 
of the booksellers, of Apcthecaries’ hall where 
Goldsmith was examined, getting upon the 
traces of Johnson, Boswell, Burke, Reynolds, 
Percy, ail the famous companions of “ the bet- 
ter days,” for discoveries, and finding frequent 
incidental lights, rescuing many a precious 
morsel of original composition from obscurity, 
and, on his own soil, prosecuting his investiga- 
tions with extraordinary success among the 
Irish descendants of his illustrious subject. 
From the latter he received a series of letters, 
which for character, humor, grace of style, and 
authentic self-portraiture, it is no exaggeration 
to say equal in interest the best pages of some 
of the author’s most charming contributions 
ever made to English literature. Mr. Prior’s 
life was not so much a biography as an ac- 
tual resurrection of the man, Oliver Goldsmith. 
It had been the fashion to fasten all sorts of 
ludicrous blunders upon his name, to represent 
him as clumsy, envious, and in his better 
moments a kind of inspired fool, over whom 
Johnson had cast a mantle of charity. Gold- 
smith was the butt of smal] anecdote-mongers ; 
—though indeed his Poems and the Vicar 
spoke for themselves. Prior sifted the freaier 
stories, and scattered several of those legends 
to the winds; for example, that of the poet’s 
mistaking the Duke of Northumberland’s foot- 
man, on his visit to that nobleman, for the 
Duke himself, which by the way Irving has 
slightly retained, on no other foundation than 
somebody having published it before him, and 
Goldsmith having introduced some ludicrous 
instance of the kind in his fictitious writings. 
This was the service rendered by Prior, who 
in addition (an honor which cannot well be 
wrested from him) published the best, most 
complete edition of Goldsmith’s works. ‘This 
must remain a standard.* 

But Prior has made a book of memoirs, not 
a biography. It was not without interest in 
all its details, even those which had more re- 
ference to Prior than to Goldsmith, in giving 





* It has been out of print for some time in London ; but 
we see it now announced for republication by Mr. Put- 
nam, iv a style uniform with Irving's Works. It cannot 
fail to be an acceptable andertaking. 
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account of the search for materials, but it was Here he appears as the leader, and we see him 
too cumbrous for general use, and but for the reflected in the good humor and enjoyment of 
liberal quantity of Goldsmith, originally printed his associates in kindly development. 
in its pages, would have gone to the shelf As Forster’s Life has never been published 
with the laborious octavos of Boaden, that in this country (the English edition is a costly 
specimen of far too large a class of English | book), and the work by Prior has been long 
biographers. | out of print, this biography by Irving will find 
r. Forster of the Inner-Temple, editor of | its way into the hands of thousands who may 
the Examiner, is probably the most accom- naturally be surprised at the abundance of 
oo adept in literary criticism in England. | anecdote, the variety of incident, the unfailing 
is minute historical investigations, his long resources for entertainment and _ reflection | 
practice as a journalist in honorable and close | here spread ont in no less than forty-five chap- 
rivalry with the wit Fonblanque, his familiarity | ters, in none of which is there anything unin- | 
with the actual London life of the writers of terestingor superfluous. It is a regularly well | 
the day, render him a keen and sympathetic ap- developed story, which has the attractions, | 
reciator of the old author times of the era of with not a few of the actual incidents of,a | 
ohnson. He took possession of Mr. Prior’s | novel by Smollett or Fielding. We come into | 
facts, combined them with diligent, original re- | contact with every grade of character from the | 
search, and wove the whole together in a new grinding and spiteful Griffiths, with his mean | 
species of critical, romantic narrative, which | attendant the hireling defamer, Kenrick, to the | 
he entitled “ The Life and Adventures of Oli- colossal and magnanimous Johnson. We see | 
ver Goldsmith.” It is a nervous composition, the whole world of literary life laid open be- | 
compact of matter, eminently suggestive, of fore us, and we may learn from it that there is | 
philosophical acuteness, and of a steady, bio- nothing noble or sordid which is not repre- | 
graphical affection, strengthened by candor. | sented in it. With all the good humor with | 
ere the matter stood when the publisher which time and distance and the genius of 
of Washington Irving’s collected writings, in Goldsmith invest it, it offers notwithstanding 
his demands for copy, fell upon a Life which a serious lesson; of incidental instruction to 
had been originally drafted, before Prior or all in the conduct of life, of fearful practical 
Forster entered the field, to accompany a Paris warning to all entering upon the career of 
edition of the works of Goldsmith. It had | the author by profession. It teaches, not 
been amplified and prefixed to an American that authorship is to be avoided, for Goldsmith | 
book of selections after Prior had discovered | was evidently born to be an author, but that 
the new materials ; and it now again comes up no felicity of genius can compensate its posses- 
in time to profit by the new additions of Fors-| sor for the absence of those golden virtues, 
ter.—* Thus,” in the words of Geoffrey Crayon prudence and moderation, which, in the lan- 
just alluded to, “do authors beget authors,and guage of the classic aphorism, bring along 
— en a numerous progeny, in a with them in their company every favoring 
good old age they sleep with their fathers, Divinity of life. 
that is to say, with the authors who preceded | pe 
them—and from whom they had started.” > poignant 
But neither Prior nor Forster is thus| tlers from the Alleghany Mountains. 
hastily to be superseded. Mr. Prior’s will al. Charles Lanman. Putnam. 
ways be a valuable library book, a curious Many of these letters were extensively copied 
chapter of Literary History: Mr. Forster’s and read at the time of their first appearance | 
will be a favorite with critics and scholars; in the columns of the National Inielligencer. 
while Irving’s pleasing style, an apt setting for The ground was a novel one, though it lies in| 
the graces of Goldsmith, will be the welcome the midst of the older states of the Union ; and 
interpreter to the million. | Mr. Lanman’s sketches, though comparatively | 
In a happy, narrative style, there can be | superficial, were in some instances, we believe, | 
nothing more delightful than this biography of the first introduction of these antique novelties” 
Goldsmith. It preserves the numerous passa- to the public. Americans, as a general thing, 
ges left us by the author in his letters or ob- have been much better acquainted with the 
vious references to himself in his writings, in geography and localities ot Europe than of. 
a continued autobiography, to which collate- their own country, and the reason is obvious. 
ral matters and reflections are brought in as It is not the ground which is protected by our | 
accessions. The new text insensibly melts own flag, or which lies adjacent to us, that is’ 
into the original narrative of Goldsmith. The likely to be best known to us, but that upon 
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tion ; but how is it strengthened or dir 
as it possesses or lacks the moral 


attaches to it! Mountai 





= Sassen 
Ninished 
ASSOCiations 
prehensive relations 
. ns, like many other 
things in the world, are but arbitrary types t 
which we attach our own valuation, and th 
valuation is the result, in a thousand ways. e 
our education. That the “ Ginger (4), 
Mountain” is capable of yet moving 1), 
heart of the world we consider by no means 
impossible, but it must be put in a course ¢; 
moral training. Heroic deeds must be >. 


which poetry, in its com 


complished in its presence, the misty twilis); 


of legend must hover on its summit, it mo. 
have grown an habitual object of our conte. 
plations, be kept green in song, and then, 
the State Legislature shall have changed j). 
very familiar and domestic name, to prevent 
its glowing future being nipped in its cacop.. 
nous infancy, it may be to our descendants, |, 
some distant century, what Athos or Atlas are 
to us at this day. 

Yet that region of the Alleghany is a nobjc 
foothold for the American traveller, whose {yo:. 
steps should be often directed thither. Hp 
will find health, invigorating hardship, sports 
of hunting and fishing, and if he is satistie 
with the semi-tangible superstitions (we neyor 
seize upon them heartily) of the Indian, hie 
may gather no little poetry by the way. Per. 
haps he will be better entertained by the al. 
most as wonderful and mythic stories of the 
old hunters, who, still living, munchauseniz: 
over their adventures with bear and flood in 
the pioneer days of the settlement. ‘These 
stories are the staple of the observant traveller 
in those regions. Passing over Mr. Lanman’s 
descriptions of scenery, and his sentimental 
versions of Indian legend, which we comment 


/ to the reader in his book, we alight here and 


there upon these tales of the Davy Crockets 
and Boons, the fast ripening romance of te 
region. 

There is a good specimen in one Adam 
Vandever, “the Hunter of Tallulah,” whose 
home is at the mouth of the chasm of that 
beautiful and varied Georgian waterfal! :— 


OLD VANDEVER AND HIS HUNTING STORIES 


“ Vandever is about sixty years of age, smal! \ 
stature, has a regular built weasel face, a sti! 
grey eye, and wears a long white beard. He wa: 
born in South Carolina, spent his early mantoo: 
in the wilds of Kentucky, and the last thirty years 
of his life in the wilderness of Georgia. By way 
of a frolic, he took a part in the Creek war, and 
said to have killed more Indians than any othe! 
white man in the army. In the battle of Ottase 
alone, he is reported to have sent his rifle-ba! 





anecdotes are briefly and pointedly told. which the strongest light is thrown by litera- | through the hearts of twenty poor heathen, mee 
There is nothing extrinsic or foreign to the ture or science. If the mountains of the old |} .cause they had an undying passion for their n° 
scene in the way of reference or discussion. world are associated with the loftiest inven-| tye hills. which they could not bear to leave for « 
Irving has preserved Goldsmith throughout in tions of poetry; if their structure is investi-| unknown wilderness. But Vandever aimed )- 
a pure atmospheric medium. You tee! that gated by the most accomplished geologist, | rifle at the command of his country, and of coum 
you are in the company of the hero of the we have the best reasons in the world for | the charge of cold-blooded butchery does no! r= 
story rather than of his biographer. It is not being well acquainted with them. Our sym-| upon his head. He is now living with his (ur 
till you have laid down the book at its close, pathies follow our knowledge. It will be a) wife, and claims to be the father of over tur’) 
and noted the rapid hours which have passed long time before the Ginger Cake Mountain, children, only five of whom, however, are MN 
in its perusal, that you think of your indebted-| which Mr. Lanman visited in North Carolina, | under his root, the remainder being dead or ses 
ness to the narrator. You may have read the possesses for us the same degree of interest tered over the world. During the summer mont 
story a hundred times; but you will read it, with which we regard Olympus, or even Snow- | he tills, with his own hand, the ag emg . oo 
again as a new thing in this Biography by dou. Patriotism is much, but the long electric | Which _peypncce ot saree a vp a 
Irving. line of humanity beating to our hearts through oo nage we. “§ ws dagaryt = 
No parts of the Book are better than these a hundred generations, is more. Our foreign | get" a. ie db asc me his nad life, he gave me 
in which Gojdsmith appears, not among lords sympathies are therefore no discredit to us. pminy rw eh fhe following particulars. When 
or even the dogmatic literary coterie of John- | Un the contrary, it would be the most undoubt- | the Se s want ochuiliiaada early in November, 
son, where the air seems injured by the intru- ed proof of barbarism if we were to shat our- | he supplies himself with every variety of shooting 
sion of Boswell, but himself the head of his | selves up among the limited associations of our! materials, steel-traps, and a comfortable stock 0! 
little circle in the lower strata of club life,| native land (a large slice of it born American | provisions, and, placing them upon his mule, sta 
which he began as early as his boyish days, in| since we were), though “ the boundless Conti- | for some wild region among the mountains, w!c'® 
the rustic inn at Ballymahon, and which he} nent isours.” We grant, nay we insist, that the | he remains until the following spring. ‘The sa‘) 
pictures with so much unction in his Comedy. | patriotic element is the strongest bond of affec-| which he occupies during this season is 0! (° 
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cter, with one side always open, as he 
eed the purpose of having an abundance 
of fresh air. In killing wild animals he pursues 
but two methods, called ‘fire-lighting’ and < still- 
ing” His favorite game is the deer, but he is 
particular, and secures the fur of every four- 
aed ereature which may happen to cross his 
The largest number of skins that he ever 
brought home at one time was six hundred, among 
which were those of the bear, the black and grey 
wolf, the panther, the wild-cat, the fox, the coon, 
and some dozen other varieties. He computes the 
entire number of deer that he has killed in his life- 
time at four thousand. When spring arrives, and 
he purposes to return to his valley home, he packs 
his fars upon his old mule, and, seating himself 
upon the pile of plunder, makes a bee-line.out of 
the wilderness. And by those who have seen‘ him 
in this homeward-bound condition, I am told that 
he presents one of the most curious and romantic 
pictures imaginable. While among the mountains, 
his beast subsists upon whatever it may happen to 
glean in its forest rambles, and, when the first sup- 
ply of his own provisions is exhausted, he usually 
contents himself with wild game, which he is often 
compelled to devour unaccompanied with bread or 
salt. His mule is the smallest and most miserable 
looking creature of the kind that I ever saw, and 
glories in the singular name of ‘The Devil and 
Tom Walker.” When Vandever informed me of 
this fact, which he did with a self-satisfied air, I 
told him that the first portion of the mule’s name 
was more applicable to himself than to the dumb 
beast ; whereupon he ‘ grinned horribly a ghastly 
smile’ as if l had paid him a compliment. Old 
Vandever is an illiterate man, and when I asked 
him to give me his opinion of President Polk, he 
replied : «1 never seed the Governor of this State ; 
for, when he came to this country some years ago, 
I was off on ’tother side of the ridge, shooting deer. 
I voted for the General, and that’s all I know 
abouthim” * * * 

* #* “Qn one occasion he came up to a large 
grey wolf, into whose head he discharged a ball. 
The animal did not drop, but made its way into an 
adjoining cavern and disappeared. Vandever 
waited awhile at the opening, and as he could not 
see or hear his game, he concluded that it had 
ceased to breathe, whereupon he fell upon his 
hands and knees, and entered the cave. On reach- 
ing the bottom, he found the wolf alive, when a 
‘elinch-fight’ ensued, and the hunter’s knife com- 
pletely severed the heart of the animal. On grag- 
ging out the dead wolf into the sunlight, it was 
found that his lower jaw had been broken, which 
was probably the reason why he had not succeed- 
ed in destroying the hunter. 

“ At one time, when he was out of ammunition, 
his dogs fell upon a large bear, and it so happened 
that the latter got one of the former in his power, 
and was about to squeeze it to death. This was a 
sight the hunter could not endure, so he unsheath- 
ed his huge hunting-knife and assaulted the black 
monster. The bear tore off nearly every rag of 
his clothing, and in making his first plunge with 
the knife he completely cut off two of his own fin- 
gers instead of injuring the bear. He was now in 
a perfect frenzy of pain and rage, and in making 
another effort succeeded to his satisfaction, and 
gained the victory. ‘[ha: bear weighed three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. 

“On another oceason be had fired at a large 
buck near the brow of a precipice some thirty feet 
high, which hangs over one of the pools in the 
Tallulah river. On seeing the buek drop, he took 
it for granted that b was about to die, when he 
approached the anima’ for the purpose of cutting 
its throat. To his great surprise, however, the 
buck suddenly spra:.z to his feet and made a 
tremendous rush at the hunter with a view of 
throwing him off the ledge. But what was more 
remarkable, the anima! succeeded in its effort, 
thoagh not until Vandever had obtained a fair hold 
of the buck’s antlers, when the twain performed a 
somerset into the pool below. ‘Ihe buck made its 
escape, and Vandever was not seriously injured in 


any particular. About a month subsequent to that 
time he killed a buck, which had a bullet wound 
in the lower part of its neck, whereupon he con- 
cluded that he had finally triumphed over the ani- 
mal which had given him the unexpected ducking.” 

We are sometimes provoked in Mr. Lan- 
man’s book by his turning off from a subject 
just when the interest has commenced, and we 
have become greedy for accurate and fuller 
| particulars ; and as a slight example, we give 
| an instance where our curiosity is balked on 
|@ topic on which we have experienced con- 
siderable anxiety. What is the origin of the 
popular phrase,— 





SOME PUMPKINS? 

* Om the day that I returned from my trip down 
the Freneh Broad the weather was quite showery, 
and the consequence was, the rain was oecasion- 
ally employed as an apology for stopping and en- 
joying a quiet conversation with the people on the 
road. At one of the places where I halted there 
was a contest going on between two Whigs con- 
cerning the talents of the honorable gentleman 





| their friend, and the climax of the argument seem- 
/ed to be that Mr. CLiIngMAN was not ‘ some pump- 
| kins? but ‘ pumpkins.’ The strangeness of this ex- 
| pression attracted my attention, and when an 
| opportunity offered 1 questioned the successful dis- 
| putant as to the origin and meaning of the phrase 
he had employed, and the substance of his reply I 
might give you if it was of a nature to interest the 
reader.” 

In every out of the way American locality 
you are sure to find some human oddity, quite 
as remarkable as the natural wonders by 
which he is environed. They call him ge- 
nerally a hermit. ‘There was one at Niagara. 
Mr. Lanman in one of his previous books, if 
we remember rightly, entertained us with an 
account of a very remarkable specimen some- 
where on the northeastern frontier. Man is a 
strangely dwarfed animal in solitude, and these 
grim wildernesses beget all sorts of monstrous 
affectations. For a specimen, take Mr. L.’s 
account of 


CULGEE WATSON. 

“The individual who gave the Ginger Cake 
Mountain its outlandish name was a hermit named 
Watson, who resided at the foot of the mountain 
about fifty years ago, but who died in 1816. He 
lived in a small cabin, and entirely alone. His 
history was a mystery to every one but himself, 
and, though remarkably eccentric, he was noted 
for his amiability. 
like his brother hermit of the Bald Mountain, on 


of character. Whenever a party of ladies paid 
him a visit, which was frequently the case, he in- 
variably treated them politely, but would never 
speak to them; he even went so far in expressing 
his dislike as to consume for firewood, after the 
ladies were gone, the topmost rail of his yard- 
fence, over which they had been compelled to pass, 
on their way into his cabin. That old Watson 
‘ fared sumptuously every day’ could not be denied, 
but whence came the money that supported him no 
one could divine. He seldom molested the wild 
animals of the mountain where he lived, and his 
chief employments seemed to be the raising of 
peacocks, and the making of garments for his own 
use, which were all elegantly trimmed off with the 
feathers of his favorite bird. The feathery suit in 
which he kept himself constantly arrayed he desig- 
nated as his eulgee ; the meaning of whieh word 
could never be ascertained ; and long after the de- 
luded being had passed away from among the liv- 
ing he was spoken of as Culgee Watson, and isso 
remembered to this day.” 
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Mr. Lanman’s Letters, which extend from 
Harper's Ferry to the Gold Mines of Georgia, 
looking in upon the many natural curiosities 
by the way, is a pioneer-book of the region, 
which travellers desirous of making the ac- 
quaintance of novelties in American scenery 
should by all means consult. Our extracts 
have exhibited some of its entertaining quali- 
ties. ‘The book is dedicated to Joseph Gales, 
Hsq , of Washington. 





DR. BETHUNE’S ADDRESS. 

The Claims of our Country on its Literary 
Men. An Oration before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Harvard University, July 
19,1849. By George W. Bethune. Cam- 
bridge: John Bartlett. 

Tue Phi Beta Kappa Address of Dr. Bethune 

is a somewhat rambling, declamatory, but 

spirited, and, upon the whole, highly sensible 





| 


| seratching” of the text. 


He had given up the world, 


discourse. It partakes in its method of getting 
through, of the modern privileges of the ser- 


who represents the famous county of Buncombe in | mon, discursive, with a level passage here and 
Congress. The men were both strongly attached | there, anda rouser between to be £ 
| to the representative, and the contest consisted in| @ burst to w 


| their effi cce in co imenting | ‘ 
| their efforts to excel each other in complimenting severely logical method of an orator. 


elivered in 
ake the sleepers, rather than any 
Nor 
does it stick very closely to its text. The 


|“ claims of our country on its literary men” 
are only urged in that general way in which 


we might infer their duties from any morality 

| delivered on any similar occasion. Its basis, 
| however, is what is generally understood by 
| good common sense: its ornaments consist in 
certain brusque colloquial, downright, dogma- 
| tie home thrusts, which spoken from a pulpit 
‘ora lecturer’s desk have an effect upon the 
audience similar to that of humor. The ad- 
dress has spirit and life, doubtless sueceeded 
in keeping the audience together through the 
delivery of its fifty octavo pages, and vied, 
though in a very different way, with the Phi 
Beta Kappa discourse of Dr. Bushnell of the 
previous year, in giving a decided seasation to 
the quiet Anglicanism of Harvard. 

The address opens with what Butler, allud- 
ing to disputatious pulpit efforts, would call a 
“ Patriotism has 
been regarded by some,” &c., as if every fool’s 
misunderstanding cf the matter had to be ho- 
-norably propounded and refuted on the occa- 

sion. Let those who consider it a “ boyish 
dream,” and those who denounce it as “a nar- 
row vice,” be taught to respect themselves by 
some other way. Why should we be bored 
with their imbecility, blazoned from a pulpit 
or re-uttered in small pica? When the ora- 
tor speaks for himself, on the positive side, we 





| 








account of a disappointment in love, and the utter | are well content to be taught. 
contempt which he ever afterwards manifested for | 
the gentler sex was one of his most singular traits | 


THE AFFECTIONS, CONCENTRIC CIRCLES. 
“ While God is the great object of all obedi- 
, ence, each man is made thé centre of his human 
| relations. His regard for himself is the inspired 
‘rule and measure of the regard due from him to 
‘his fellows. Next to himself is his household, 
| then the immediate community in which he lives, 
‘then his country, then the world. Genuine bene- 
_ volence is systematically expansive. It is educat- 
ed in the family for the state, in the state for man- 
kind. A disobedient child will not make a good 
citizen, nor one unfaithful to his countrymen a 
philanthropist. These affections are concentric 
circles, described by the hand of the All-Wise 
around the heart ; nor is it possible for our love to 
reach the outer, but by overflowing the inner. 
Hence the mistake of the illogical communist is 
apparent, when, to realize the idea, truthful in it- 
self, of a universal family, he would destroy the 
germ from which the grand sociality must spring, 
and, with it, the household dependencies that 
teach a mutual well-being, the household needs 
that urge a combination of effort. We sympa- 
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thize with him in his aim, but we deny the wisdom | tagonist opinions, and rival aims, which move the 
of his process.” millions acting their several parts within the vast 
_ |republic. It is, therefore, not easy to hush the 

eyed in! passions which have stirred us during the exercise 
|of our elective right; to acknowledge with due 
ieaseis Paratorens. | submission the supremacy of the general over the 
\individual wiil; to own the rule of those who, 
, though the majority, we believe are in the wrong ; 
,to respect and love (aye, love, for without respect 
and love there is no loyalty) the people whose 
errors we see, whose faults we condemn, whose 
policy we dread. Still, sach loyalty must be 
cherished, or our Union, now moving in harmony, 
like the heavenly orbs, by the nice balance of its 
centrifugal and centripetal forces, would soon 


It is a sober rebuke which is conv 
the following :— 


LACK OF 


“ The spirit of patriotism has also decayed 
among our people generally. Vain and boastful 
as we have been said to be, it is only in the 
United States of America that you can hear na- 
tives speaking contemptucusly of their country. | 
Some causes for this may be discerned. The im- | 
mense extent of our country, our allegiance to | 
whieh passes through our allegiance to our seve- 
ral States, whose rights must be watchfully guard- | hecome a chaos of fragments wild, jostling, and 
ed ; the consequent variety'of products - cir- mutually destructive.” 
cumstances, creating a supposed, but not real, op-| my, : a . . 
position of interests ; pA very greatness and | This principle thus secured, there is a little 
unprecedented progress of our prosperity, allowing | skirmishing on the unity, the * one people of 
no salutary lessons from grave adversity ; the | the states. And here Dr. Bethune, who is not 
licentiousness of party rancor, stimulated far more # Puritan Pilgrim, indulges himself in letting 
by the cupidity of profligate uflice-seekers than by Off a squib or two upon the popular eulogium 
any substantial difference of political doetrine ; the of those worthies, even before the indigenous 
inability of the less educated or less gifted to look men of Harvard. The Orientals caught a 
over the vast field, and comprehend the streteh of | Tartar in their Knickerbocker :— 
their personal responsibility ; the too general aver- UBIQUITY OF NEW ENGLANDERS. 
sion of the good and wise to meddle with canvass-| ,, Wherever me New Englander goes, he car- 


es made purposely annoying by gross dema- ries New England with him. New England is 
Gogues, who, Aristophanes tells us, are like the | pi, boast, his standard of perfection, and ‘ So they 
eel-fishers of the Copais, that do best in dirty wa- | do in New England! his confident answer to all 
ters; all these have a tendency to cool down our | objectors. Great as incur dubessinn fe tieen ve- 
rn a es eon heat ; but, om = _ \nerable men, he rather wearies us with his inex- 

eness of other countries, which renders less |) au stible eulogy on the Pilgrim Fathers, who, he 


noticeable the contrast of our unequalled privi- ‘seems to think, have begotten the whole United 


leges. 2 ie the evils that exist among our- | g).4,5. Nay, enlarging upon the somewhat com- 
ae na 9 Pramreaah ene see Bang wrist | placent notion of his ancestors, that God designed 
siete the ¢ eh i Be- | for them, ‘ his chosen people,’ this Canaan of the 
sidenant. Analeriinasn teed at ae Sm | sboriginal heathen, he looks upon the continent 
by alternating extremes of heat and cold, retains | ty. hia rightful heritage, and upon the rest of us as 
fog had fe pe ey ee ee ee ok Hittites, Jebusites, or people of a like termination, 

propensity quarrel and (p whom he is commissioned to root out, acquiring 


English—no other language supplies us with a | 44, money, squatting on our wild lands, monupo- 


agen : oa so, having none else | ining our votes, and marrying our heiresses. 
© quarrel with, nothing else to grumble at, We) Whence, or how justly, he derived his popular 
vent our hereditary spleen upon ourselves and our sobriquet, passes the guess of an antiquary ; but 
, = b I 
government. In a word, we lack a proper degree |eertain it is, that, if he meets with a David, the 


of loyalty. 'son of Jesse has often to take up the lament in a 

This loyalty, the allegiance of the American | different sense from the original,— I am distress- 
Citizen, is defined, and some of the peculiari- | ed for thee, my Brother Jonathan!’ Better still, 
ties which render it directly less tangible and | *#8 sisters, nieces, female cousins, flock on vari- 
susceptible of extempore use are acutely |“ honorable pretexts to visit him amidst his new 
noted. The passage is worthy of careful ob- | Possessions, where they own with no Sabine re- 


servation. It covers an easily-made charge luctance the constraining ardor of our unsophis- 


" ; ; - © | ticated chivalry; and ha is the household 
by a less obvious philosophical explanation :— ,over which a New England Wife presides! blessed 
THE AMERICAN’S PECULIAR LOYALTY. 'the child whose cradle is rocked by the hand, 
“ Out only sovereign, under God, is the people | whose slumber is hallowed by the prayers of a 
acting legally ; and to them, while just in the ex- | New England mother! The order of the Roman 
ercise of their constitutional sovereignty, is due | Policy is reversed. He conquered, and then inha- 
that fealty which political propriety, with the | bited ; the New Englander inhabits, then gains the 
Word of God, commands from us to ‘ the higher | ™astery, not by force of arms, but by mother-wit, 
powers’ of the land. Hence, the loyalty of an | Steadiness, and thrift. That there should be, 
American citizen is of a more intellectual charac- | #™0"g us of the other races, a little occasional 
ter, and, therefore, more difficult to be maintained. | Petlance, isnot to be wondered at ; but it is only 
The person of a king is a visible, tangible object, superficial. The New Englander goes forth not 
and men can regard him as a man; but our peo- | ® 4 *PY OF an enemy, and the gifts which he ear- 
ple are such an immense multitude, that it is not | "> ©Xete gratitude, not fear. He soon becomes 
easy to regard them in their aggregate capacity, identified with his neighbors, their interests are 
except as a theoretical idea ; though, truly, the | £20 his, and the benejits of his enterprising clever- 
king is the figment, the people the substantial | ?°S swell the advantage of the community where 
reality. The will of a monarch comes down | he has planted himself, thus tending to produce a 
upon his subjects from a height which long pre- moral homogeneousness throughout the confede- 
scription has taught them to consider the source | TY: Yet let it be remembered that this New 
of law ; the will of our people ascends through | England influence, diffusing itself, like noiseless, 
their ballots, and, when justified by the national | >“ transforming leaven, through the recent and 
compact, becomes the law, which, by the samo | Ute States, while it makes them precious as 
compact, we are bound loyally to obey. But in | allies, would also make them formidable as rivals, 
the formation of” this law, each citizen, as a con- | #tible as enemies. The New Englander loses 
stituent part of the legislating people, lias a share ; | little of his main characteristics by migration. _He 
so that, as far as his vote has effect, he is his own | * *9 shrewd, though not necessary as economical, 
sovereign and a law unto himself. ‘The law is the | *. ealculator in the Valley of the Mississippi, as 
resuli of the general suffrage, perhaps of long dis- | nie brethren in the East, and as brave | as his 
cussion, angry dispute, and a small majority. The fathers were at Lexington or Charlestown. 
ballot-box, like a mighty crucible, fuses together} A denunciation of dis-unionists follows, 


the conflicting prejudices, sectional jealousies, an- | ending in a burst of turgid eloquence :— 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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“Were it possible that an American worm, 
could be so cursed as to bring forth so diaboii. 
cal a monster, and the malignant Eratostratys 
could be successful, a loud, bitter, heaven-com. 
pelling cry would go up from all the eart) 
swelled by generation after generation, yy) 
the final fires shall have swept to hell all trace 
of human crimes: ‘Anathema! Anathem) 
ANATHEMA MaranaTHa !’ ” , 

A claim is then put in for Study, not as ay 
affair of private luxury buried in the library 
bat as a means of practical, efficient good__ 
out of door relief to humanity. The Presey; 
and the Future are to be cultivated, and yo: 
the Past. Of the antiquarian tastes of some 
of the present day, in Religion, Literature, Ay 
&c., there is an amusing sketch—one of the 
waking up passages. We are then led op 
through a general eulogium of the age si 
country, with a sturdy reminiscence of tlie 
Men of Holland, to a brilliant, prophetic close. 
in which we see, in the last magnificent fire. 
work, as it were, “ The language in which we 
utter truth spoken on this continent, a ceutury 
hence, by thirty times more millions than those 
dwelling on the island of its origin. The 
openings for trade on the Pacitic coast, and 
the railroad across the Isthmus, briaging the 
commerce of the world under the contro! of 
our race. The empire of our language (o- 
lowing that of our commerce ; the empire of 
our institutions, that of our language. he 
man who writes successfully for America, 
speaking to al! the world.” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

A wseEw edition of the Works of Horace by 
Proressor AntHon, has been added to the 
large catalogue of valuable classical publica- 
tions published by the Harpers, from the 
same hand. We believe the question is prac- 
tically put at rest by the long-continued suc- 
cess of these books, of the comparative merits 
of a system which brings every possible aid 
directly to the pupil, and of that which leaves 
him to accidental resources, and the knowledge 
and ability or disposition of the teacher to em- 
ploy it. We say accidental resources, for it 
cannot be supposed that many students, scat- 
tered as they are about the country, can have 
access to all the sources of illustration so libe- 
rally employed by Anthon. They may have a 
part of them or none at all. While these 
books are by no means a substitute for the use 
of large libraries, where libraries exist, they 
yet supply the want of such libraries where 
they cannot be found. No one will be guilty 
of the absurdity, at this time of day, of suppos- 
ing that scholars, young or old, will be injured 
by the means of instraction being placed wit!- 
in their reach, or that they can too soon ac- 
quire any branch of knowledge. Art is long 
and life is short. Not even an Anthon cai 
exhaust the former. There will be still lett 
new worlds to conquer. Practically, there 
are no harder students than those whi use 
Anthon’s editions. | Copious and explanatory 
as the notes are, they only widen the usual 
sphere of the text, and, instead of abbreviating 
the study, lengthen it indefinitely, according to 
the tastes and powers of the one who uses 
them. Anthon’s books grew up by degreee to 
supply an actual want in the education of te 
couutry ; and they have maintained their 
standing by the unwearied diligence and e- 
terprise of the editor. p85. 

The present edition of Horace is a case '0 
point. It has been enlarged and adapted to 
meet the demands of the day. An expurgated 
edition is demanded by some. To meet the 
want the work is now carefully pruned ; those 
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who wish the entire text can purchase the English edition. The subject is the exhibi-! “Perey Popjoy had written some ver 
other edition of Anthon, A new judiciously | tion vf extraordinary villany under peculiar illustrate one 


repared Life of Horace has been published in 
} ondon by Milman, prefixed to a costly illus- 
trated copy of the poet which every student 
should read for its care and scholarly accuracy. 
his is now reprinted and prefixed to the new 
school edition. The enterprise shown in this 
is not only acceptable, but it is’ indispensable. 
Foreign matter of every kind, in the absence 
ofan International Copyright law, is thrown 
open to our publishers. W ho shall employ 
Mr. Milman’s work? Will it render An- 
thon’s edition more valuable ?_ Undoubtedly it 
will; and Anthon is wise to adopt it, due credit 
of course being given, and the virtual necessity 
of the thing being understood ; his object 
being to put the Americaa student in posses- 
sion of every advantage to be gained from the 
knowledge of the old world. ‘This is a credit- 
able aim, and practically carried into effect. 
Were there an International Copyright Law 
the means would be different, but the object 
would be the same. 

So far from ex 
tom of classical illustration adopted by Anthon 
superseded by a different one, we look to see 
itearried still further, as new researches in an- 
tiquities, ethnological, geographical, and other 
kindred studies, with the advancement of 
painting and the arts, furnish the opportunity. 





The Ari-Journal for August (GEORGE 
Virtue) opens with a leading article, amply 
illustrated, on the late French National Indus- 
trial Exhibition. It took place in a building 
erected for the purpose in the Champs Elysées, 
ata cost of £30,000, and the number of con- 
tributors, notwithstanding the recent revolu- 








| 


ting to see the liberal sys- | « Why were they proud? 
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ses to 
| | i of the pictures, which was 
circuinstances of temptation, and the means | called The Church Porch. A Spanish damsel 
which led to the inevitable detection. In this, was hastening to ehureh with a large prayer- 
way we have a twofold moral in the exposure | book ; a youth in a cloak was hidden in a 
of the insidious approaches of evil, and its cer- | niche watching this young woman. The 
tain penalty. The stories selected are of a/ picture was pretty: but the great genius of 
striking character, and several of them but| Perey Popjo¢ had deserted him, for he had 
little, if at all known in this country. ‘made the most exeerable verses which ever 
—_ | Were perpetrated by a young nobleman. 

Sharpe’s London Magazine, for August) “ Warrington burst out laughing as he read 
(Virtve), has an abstract with ranning com-|the poem: and Mr. Hack laughed too, but 
mentary of Lieut. Lynch’s Dead Sea Expedi-| with rather a rueful face. ‘It won't do,’ he 
tion; a review, with extracts, of Power's | said, ‘the public won't stand it. Bungay’s 
“Sketches in New Zealand;” Hungaryin 1849, people are going to bring out a very good 
by Miss Pardoe; Scenes from the Life of} book, and have set up Miss Bunyan against 
Tasso, by Mrs. Hoare, &e. The “ Maiden! Lady Violet. We have most titles to be sure 
and Married Life of Mary Powell” is conti-| —but the verses are too bad. Lady Violet 
nued. ‘The mind of that fair lady seems verging | herself owns it; she’s busy with her own 
towards the reconciliation. There are some | poem; what’s to be done? We can’t lose 
thoughtful points in the Essays on the Pride of | the plate. The governor gave sixty pounds 
Poverty, which give both sides of the question | for it? ey 

While quoting these lines, addressed to the! “*I know a fellow who would do some 
rich, by Keats : verses, I think,’ said Warrington. ‘Let me 
take the plate home in my pocket: and send 
to my chambers in the morning for the verses. 
You'll pay well of course.’ 

“*Of course, said Mr. Hack; and War- 
-rington, having dispatched his own business, 
went home to Mr. Pen, plate in hand. 
| ©*Now, boy, here’s a chance for you. 
A SCENE IN PATERNOSTER ROW. Turn me off a copy of verses to this’ ~ 
In the last number of Pendennis published) «+ What's this?” A Church Porch—A lady 
in London, the story is brought to the metro- | entering it, and a youth out of a wine-shop 
polis, and the hero introduced to “a literary | window ogling her,-—What the deuce am I to 
experience.” He is out of funds, when his' do withit?’ — 
friend Warrington undertakes to do some- “<Try? said Warrington. ‘Earn your 


thing for him in the Row—with this sue-' livelihood for once, you who long so to do 
cess :— ies 
; it 


Because their marble founts 
Gushed with more pride than doa wretch’s tears ? 
Why were they proud?) Because fair orauge mounts 
Were of more soft ascent than Inzar-stairs ? 

Why were they proud 7 Because red-lined secounts 
Were richer than the songs of Grecian years ? 

Why were they proud? Again, we ask alond, 

Why in the name of glory were they proud !” 


| 
| 








tionary disturbances, exceeded those of 1844| “An opportunity for showing his skill | “ees Well, I will try. said Pen. 


(the exposition takes place every tive years) presented itself before very long. That 
by about five hundred, being 4494. One of | eminent publisher, Mr. Bacon (formerly Bacon 
the noticeable points of the affair, which con-| and Bungay) of Paternoster Row, besides 
trasts favorably with the unpleasant, over-| being the proprietor of the legal Review, in 


heated quarters of the Fair of the American 


Institute, was the creation of an interior court | 


yard, with fountain, piazzas, and ornamental 
plants, as an agreeable lounge to the visitors, 
and relief from the trial of inspecting so great 
a variety of objects. There are no less than 
sixty or seventy engravings illustrating this 
first article on the subject in the Journal, of 
book covers of elaborate tooling ; carved buf- 
lets; marble chimney pieces ; bronze manufac- 
tures (of which Paris boasted quite recently 
6000 workmen) by Deniére, Vittoz, Desrues ; 
the beautiful colored paper hangings of M. 
Delicourt, rivalling fine paintings in effect ; 
ornaments of roofs (from the exterior of the 
Exposition) ; pipes, the bowl of one of which 
is a fac-simile of the flower of the tobacco 
plant; specimens of silver work, a department 
which is reviving its old interest ; terra-cottas ; 
glass ware, &c., &e. Another article, in the 
September number, will complete the account 
of the exhibition. The Engravings from the 
Vernon Gallery are, a Tower, “ Venice—The 
Dogana,” by Willmore, and “ The Penitent,” 
(rom Etty. The illustration of sculpture is 
Westmacottt’s Euphrosyne. Mrs. Hall con- 
tributes another of her delightful “ Pilgrim- 
ages to English Shrines,” in a paper on Rich- 
ard Lovelace, with several happy pictorial em- 
bellishments. The usual variety of the Jour- 
ual is preserved in the other articles. We 
learn vat the American circulation of this 
journal is between two and three thousand. 





Scenes where the Tempter has Triumphed is 
the title of a little ae by the cater of 
The Jail Chaplain,” republished from the 


\ 
| 





“« And Ill go out to dinner, said War- 
rington, and left Mr. Pen in a brown study. 
“When Warrington came home that night, 


: ae | at a very late hour, the verses were done, 
which Mr. Warrington wrote, and of other |« There they are, said Pen. ‘I've serewed 


periodicals of note and gravity, used to pre- ’em out at last. I think they'll do.’ 

sent to the world every year a beautiful gilt «+ think they will) said Warrington, after 
volume called the Spring Anoual, edited by | reading them ; they ran as follows :— 

the Lady Violet Lebas, and numbering “THE CHURCH PORCH.” 

amonst its contributors not only the most’ . Alt 

° er: | Although [enter not, 
eminent, but the most fashionable, poets of | Yet round about the spot 
our time. Young Lord Dodo’s poems first. Sometinies I hover, 
appeared in this args Mtg Honorable | With longing eyes t wait, 

Perey Popjoy, whose chivalrous ballads have | Expectant of her. 

obtained him such a reputation—Bedwin | 

Sands’s Eastern Ghazuls, and many more of’ 
the works of our young nobles were first 
given to the world in the Spring Annual, | 
which has since shared the fate of other. 
vernal blossoms, and perished out of the) 
world. The book was daintily illustrated | 
with pictures of reigning beauties, or other’ 
prints of a tender and voluptuous character ; | 
and, as these plates were prepared long be-— 
forehand, requiring much time in engraving, 
it was the eminent poets who had to write to. 
the plates, and not the painters who illus-_ 
trated the poems. 

“One day, just when this volume was on_ 
the eve of publication, it chanced that Mr. | 
Warrington called in Paternoster Row to | 
talk with Mr. Hack, Mr. Bacon’s reader and 

eneral manager of publications—for Mr. 
Sansa, not having the least taste in poetry or} “*‘ Have you got any more, young fellow?” 
in literature of any kind, wisely employed the | asked Warrington. ‘We must make them 
services of a professional gentleman. War- give you a couple of gunieas a page; and if 
rington, then, going into Mr. Hack’s room on | the verses are liked, why, you'll get an entrée 
business of his own, found that gentleman | into Bacon’s magazines, and may turn q decent 
with a bundle of proof plates and sheets of | penny.’ 
the Spring Annual before him, and glanced at; “ Pen examined his 
some of them. 


= 


The Minster bell tolls out 
Above the city’s rout 

And noise and humming: 
They ‘ve stopp’d the chiming bell, 
1 hear the organ’s swell— 

She 's coming, she 's coming! 


* My lady comes at last, 
Timid and stepping fast, 
And hastening hither, 
With modest eyes downcast. 
She comes—she 's here—she ‘s past. 
May heaven go with her! 


* Knee! undistarb’d, fair saint, 
Pour out your praise or plaint 
Meekly and duly. 
{ will not enter there, 
‘To sully your pure prayer 
With thoughts unruly. 
* But suffer me to pace 
Round the forbidden place, 
Lingering a minute, 
Like outcast spirits, who wait 
And see through Heaven's gate 
Angels within it.” 


portfolio and found 


another ballad which he thought might 
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SSS ene 
figure with advantage in the Spring Annual, Pendennis, Mr. Bacon? has. yy said. Original Poeirn. 
and consigning these two preeions documents * You ean’t live mach in the world, or you = 
i » pai valked fi ; now him. i yj 
to Warrington, the pair walked from the would know him. A man of property in the THE AMOROUS PRIESTS CONFESsioy 
Temple to the fimous haunt of the Muses West, of one of the most ancient families in N, 


and their masters, Paternoster Row. Bacon's 
shop was an ancient low-browed building, 
with a few of the books published by the firm 
displayed in the windows, under a bust of my 
Lord of Verulam, and the name of Mr. Bacon 
in brass on the private door. Exactly oppo- 
site to Bacon’s house was that of Mr. Bua- 
y, which was newly painted and elaborately 
ecorated in the style of the seventeenth 
century, so that you might have fancied 
stately Mr. Evelyn passing over the threshold, 
or curious Mr. Pepys examining the books in 
the window. Warrington went into the shop 
of Mr. Bacon, but Pen stayed without. 
was agreed that his ambassador should act 
for him entirely ; and the young fellow paced 
up and down the street in a very uervous con- 
dition, until he should learn the result of the 
negotiation. Many a poor devil before him 
has trodden those flags, with similar cares 
and anxieties at his heels, his bread ‘and his 
fame dependent upon the senience of his 
magnanimous patrons of the Row. Pen 
looked at all the wonders of all the shops ; 
and the strange variety of literature which 
they exhibit. 


types of Aldus and Elzevir: in the next, you 
might see the Penny Horrific Register; the 
Halfpenny Annals of Crime and History of 
the most celebrated murderers of all coun- 
tries, the Raff’s Magazine, the Larky Swell, 
and other publications of the peony press; 
whilst at the next window, portraits of ill- 
favored individuals, with fac-similes of the 
venerated signatures of the Reverend Grimes 


Wapshot, the Reverend Elias Howle, and the | 


works written, and the sermons preached by 
them, showed the British Dissenter where he 
could find mental pabulum. 
be a little easement hung with emblems, with 
medals and rosaries, with little paltry prints 


of saints gilt and painted, and books of con- | 
troversial theology, by which the faithful of, 


the Roman opinion might learn a short way 
to deal with Protestants, at a penny a piece, 
or nine pence the dozen for distribation; 
whilst in the very next window you might 
see ‘Come out of Rome, a sermon preached 
at the opening of the Shepherd’s Bush Col- 


lege, by John Thomas Lord Bishop of Ealing. | 


Scarce an opinion bat has its expositor and 
its place of exhibition in this peaceful old 
Paternoster Row, under the toll of the bells 
of Saint Paul. 

“Pen looked in at all the windows and 
shops, as a gentleman who is going to have 
an interview with the dentist, examines the 
books on the waiting-room table. He re- 
membered them afterwards. It seemed to 
him that Warrington would never come out ; 
and indeed the latter was engaged for some 
time in pleading his friend’s cause. 

“ Pen’s natural conceit would have swollen 
immensely if he could but have heard the 
report which Warrington gave of him. It 
happened that Mr. Bacon himself had ocea- 
sion to descend to Mr. Hack’s room whilst 
Warrington was talking there, and Warring- 
ton knowing Bacon’s weaknesses, acted upon 
them with great adroitness in his friend’s be- 
half. In the first place, he put on his hat to 
speak to Bacon, and addressed him from the 
table on which he seated himself. Bacon 
liked to be treated with rudeness by a gentle- 
man, and used to pass it on to his inferiors as 
boys pass the mark, ‘What! not kaow Mr. 





Bacon. 


It. 


In this were displayed black- , 
letter volumes and books in the clear pale 


Hard by would | 


England, related to half the nobility in the 
empire —he’s cousin to Lord Pontypool—he 
was one of the most distinguished men at 
Oxbridge: he dines at Gaunt House every 
week.’ 

“+ Law bless me, you don’t say so! Well 
—really—Law bless me now, said Mr. 


“*] have just been showing Mr. Hack some 
of his verses, which he sat up last night, at 
my request, to write; and Hack talks about 
giving him a copy of the book—the what-d’- 
you-call-’em.’ 

“*Taw bless me now, does he? 
what-d’-you-call“em. Indeed? 

“** The Spring Annual” is its name,—as 
payment for these verses. You don’t sup- 
pose that such a man as Mr. Arthur Penden- 
nis gives up a dinner at Gaunt House for 
nothing? You know, as well as anybody, 
that the men of fashion want to be paid.’ 

“« That they do, Mr. Warrington, Sir, 
s:id the publisher. 

“+] tell you he’s a star; he'll make a name, 
Sir. He’s a new man, Sir? 

“*They’ve said that of so many of those 
young swells, Mr. Warrington, the publisher 
interposed, with a sigh. ‘There was Lord 
Viscount Dodo, now: I give his Lordship a 
good bit of money for his poems, and only 
sold eighty copies. Mr, Popjoy’s Hadgin- 
court, Sir, fell dead.’ 

** Well, then, Pll take my man over to 
Bungay, Warrington said, and rose from the 
table. This threat was too much for Mr. 
Bacon, who was instantly ready to accede to 
any reasonable proposal of Mr. Warrington’s, 

and finally asked his manager what those 
proposals were? When he heard that the 
negotiation only related as yet to a couple of 
ballads, which Mr. Warrington offered for 
the Spring Annual, Mr. Bacon said, * Law 
bless you, give him a check direetly 7 and 
with this paper Warrington went out to lis 
| friend, and placed it, grinning, in Pen’s hands, 
| Pen was as elated as if somebody had left 
him a fortune. He offered Warrington a 
| dinner at Richmondinstantly. ‘ What should 
he go and buy for Laura and his mother? 
| He must buy something for them,’ 

“* They'll like the book better than any- 
| thing else,’ said Warrington, ‘ with the young 
| one’s name to the verses, printed among the 
| swells.’ ; 

“Thank God! thank God! cried Arthur, 
*I needn’t be a charge upon the old mother. 
I can pay off Laura now. I can get my own 
living. I can make my own way. 

“*T ean marry the grand vizier’s daughter : 
I can purchase a house in Belgrave Square ; 
I can build a fine castle in the air!’ said 
Warrington, pleased with the other’s exul- 
tation. ‘Well; you may get bread and 
cheese, Pen: and I own it tastes well, the 
bread which you earn yourself.’ 

“They had a magnum of claret at dinner 
jat the elub that day, at Pen’s charges. It 

was long since he had indulged in such a 
luxury, buf Warrington would not balk him: 
and they drank together to the health of the 
Spring Annual.” 

SMATTERERS. 

All smatterers are more brisk and pert, 
Than those that understand an Art; 

As little sparkles shine more bright, 

Than glowing coals, that give them light.— 


The 


| 


From the Medieval Latin of Walter Mapes. 
[These stanzis are part of a longer poem entitled « Tie 

Confession of Gulias.” Another extract from the BAe 
poem is well known by the name of © Walter Mapes's 
Drinking Song,” ant his been most cleverly translated 
by Leigh Huat.j 


Most discreet confessor mine, hear me ery fy; 
quaiter, ‘ 
Of a pleasant death I die, slain by a swe 
slaughter. 
Every pretty woman’s face melts my hexrt like 
water, 
One by one I love them all—every mothers 
daughter. 


Nature is to overcome harder than you reckon 

Cold of heart ‘tis hard to be when the damsel, 
beckon. 

Youths like us so hard a yoke cannot put our 
neck on, 

And this flesh of ours, so frail, cannot keep a 
check on. 


Who can in the fire be put so the fire won't burn 
him? 

Who that’s living in the world ean from beauty 
turn him? , 

Love lays thousand snares for us—long it takes to 
Jearn ’em, 

Looks and gestures, face and form—who may 
dare to spurn ‘em ? 


Let Hippolytus but cece Venus right before him, 
He'll be no Hippolytus ere the day is o’er him. 
Every way is Venus’ way, if you will explore ‘em, 
Every castle she invades, breaks through al! 
decorum. C. B. 


DREAMS AND LIFE. 

Yr tell me lite is but a dream, 
Ye tell me dreams are vain, 

And yet I saw most glorious things, 
Spread round me, here, again ! 


About me seemed the eternal hills, 
Topping the inmost heaven, 

And sights, that never to mine eyes, 
In wakefulness, were given, 


Woke, in transcendent beauty, here, 
About this couch of straw ; 

But a weak and faltering tongue is poor 
To tell the half I saw! 


Wide valleys, filled with balmy airs, 
And radiant spirit-wings 

That fanned my forehead, as I knelt 
Beside the gushing springs. 


Oh, for the health to fill my veins 
That in the vision seems ! 

Oh, for the wave to slake this thirst 
That cools it in my dreams ! 


T’ve seen it once, twice, thrice, yea more 
As, suffering, here I’ve lain, 

And | toss afar my rustling straw 
As the outer hills I gain ! 


My vision is strong. It gazes up, 
Undazzled, in the light, 

So buoyant and free is there my soul, 
That real days seem night! 


If life is a dream, then dreams are lile, 
In this most blessed wise ; 
Glimpses of aeaven, God-sent, they are 
To my wasting heart and eyes. 
Their gladness on my weary way 
Lights me to Paradise! 
Emiry Herrmann. 


The observations of some men are like the 
sifting of bakers, that retain the bran, and let the 





Butler's Remains. 
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flour pass through. — Butler’s “« Thoughts.” 
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WRITTEN AT AN INN AT HENLEY. 
To thee, fair freedom ! I retire 
From flattery, cards, and dice, and din ; 
Nor art thou found in mansions higher 
Than the low cot, or humble inn. 
"Tis here with boundless power I reign ; 
And every health which I begin, 
Converts dull port to bright champagne ; 
Such freedom crowns it, at an inn. 
I fly from pomp, I fly from plate! _ 
I fly from falzehood’s specious grin! 
Freedom I love, and form I hate, 
And choose my lodgings at an inn. 
Here, waiter! take my sordid ore, 
Which lackeys else might hope to win ; 
It buys, what courts have not in store ; 
It buys me freedom at an inn. 
Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
, The warmest welcome at an inn. 
SHENSTONE. 
COUNTRY LIFE. 


“| have at present forty chickens all fat; 
twenty sheep of my own, and sixteen lambs 
(for lamb will be in season a month longer), 
geese, turkey, &c. My hens are hatching, 
my house is thatching, my geese a gagling, 
my wife a dragling, my corn a threshing, my 
sheep a washing, my turf a drawing, my tim- 
ber sawing, my grand walk raking, my rolling- 
stone making, my ale a brewing, myself a 
stewing, my boys a teaching, my webs a 
bleaching, my daughters reading, my garden 
weeding, my lime a burning, my milk a 
churning— 


lo that all nature seems to be at work, 
Busy as Kouly Kan against the ‘Turk.’” 


Da. Sueantipan—To Swirr. Cavan, June 5, 1736. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE AUTHOR OF THE NA- 
TURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM. 


“A topographical catalogue of the books 
which a man has collected and arranged for his 
own delight, will lay open some of the recesses 
of his bosom as clearly as ever the character 
of courtier or cavalier was sketched by the pen 
of Clarendon, In the chamber where our re- 
cluse held his reign, the monarch of many a 
well-peopled province, giving audience in 
turn to each of his many-tongued subjects, and 
exacting from them all tribute at his pleasure, 
might be seen, supreme in place and favor, a 
venerable copy of the Jewish and Christian 
scriptures. A trocp of tall, sad-colored folios, 
the depositories of the devout studies and 
anxious self-searchings of the Puritan divines, 
was drawn up on sielves within reach of his 
outstretched arm. With but little additional 
effort it encountered a tribe of more lofty dis- 
course, bred in the sacred solitudes of Port- 
Royal, yet redolent of the passion of their na- 
tive land for an imposing and graceful de- 
meanor. Honest George | .atimer, with a long 
line of Episcopal and ipiscopalian successors, 
held a position a little ostentatiously promi- 
nent, accorded to them, not merely from their 
own unrivalled wort! and beauty, but also, 
perhaps, from the wis’. of the autocrat to avow 
their influence over hin. But the main power 
of his state consisted in a race of ancient line- 
age and obsolete tongues, beginning with Cle- 
ment, Justin, and Iren@us, and so onward 
through the long series of Greek and Latin 
Fathers, ecclesiastical historians, acts of coun- 
cils and of saints, decretals, missals, and Jitur- 
gies, all in turn casting their transient lights 
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and their deep shadows over the checkered 
fortunes of the Chri tian Church. Bronght 
within the precincts of this wide dominion, Ho- 
mer, Auschylus, Dante, and Shakspeare, and 
the humbler partakers of their inspiration, 
awaited at some distance the occasional sum- 
mons of this mighty potentate. But in their 
reverend aspect mnight be perceived something 
which confessed that they were not amongst 
his chosen and habitual companions. Court 
favor here, as elsewhere, seemed to be capri- 
cious in proportion as it was diffuse; and 
Writers on physio ogy, astronomy, plants, in- 
sects, birds, and fishes, shared with metaphy- 
sicians, moralists, and the writers of civil his- 
tory, the hours occasionally withdrawn by their 
master from more serious intercourse with hig 
apostolic, patristic, papal, and reformed coun- 
seliors.. In short, it was one of those rooms 
which he who can securely possess, quietly 
enjoy, and wisely use, may, in sober truth, 
pity the owners of Versailles and the Esecu- 
rial."— Edinburgh Review. Art.—-Works of 
the Author of the Natural Mistury of Enthu- 


siasm. 


A MEDICINE-TAKER 

Has a sickly mind, and believes the infirmity 
is in his body ; like one that draws the wrong 

tooth, and fancies his pain in the wrong place. | 
The less he understands the reason of physic, 

the stronger faith he has in it, as it commonly 

fares in all other affairs of the world. His dis- 

ease is only in his judgment, which makes him 

believe a ductor can fetch it out of his stomach 

or his belly; and fright those worms out of 
his guts that are bred in his brain. He be- 

lieves a doctor is a kind of conjurer, that can | 
do strange things, and he is as willing to have 

him think so; tor by that means he does not 

only get his money, but finds himself in some 

possibility, by complying with that fancy, to do 

him good for it, which he could never expect 

to do any other way ; for like those that have 

been cured by drinking their own water, his own 

imagination is a better medicine than any the 

doctor knows how to prescribe, even as the 

weapon salve cures a wound by being applied to | 
that which made it. He is no sooner well, but 

any story or lie of a new famous doctor, or 

strange cure, puts him into a relapse, and he 

falls sick of a medicine instead of a disease, 

and catches physic, like him that fell into a 

looseness at the sight of a purge. He never 

knows when he is well nor sick, but is always 
tampering with his health till he has spoiled 
it, like a foolish musician, thet breaks his 
strings with striving to put them in tune ; for 
nature, which is physic, understands better 
how to do her own work than those that take it 
from her at second hand, Hippocrates says— 
Ars longa, vita brevis, and it is the truest of all 

his Aphorisms, 

For he that’s given much to the long Art, 


Does not prolong his life, but cut it short.— 
** Characters,”’ by the author of Hudibras. 


THE AREA OF FREEDOM. 

The full peopling of this Mississippi Valley | 
—aun event not very far distant—will constitute | 
perhaps the most important passage in the | 
social history of man. Civilization commenc- | 
ed in nooks and corners of the earth, where 
seas, mountaina, deserts, afforded sheligr to 
communities struggling for growth against 
the bleak winds of surrounding barbarism. 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece, the islands and 
coasts of Italy, were thus, one by one, placed 
at the head of the movement in the western 
world ; each as it were a separate spot of firm 
ground, the dwelling of intellect and art, and 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








of the science of law and order, amidst the 


ema 


wild chaos of the yet void and formless conti- 
nents. Slowly and timidly did civilization 
relinquish these fortresses, and spread over the 
neighboring plains. And even in the latest 
periods of history, Venice needed her lagunes, 
ilolland ler dykes, England her ocean, to se- 
cure the growth of those principles of govern- 
ment, industry, and freedom, of which they 
have been the appointed nurseries. And 
hence it grew up as a fixed opinion among 
politicians, first, that free institations could 
only flourish in countries of a limited extent 
and population; secondly, that the energy and 
action, even of despotic governments, were 
weakened by extensive dominion. 

The present century, so fertile in new cir- 
cumstances and new ideas, has developed new 
principles of human society, in this respect 
also; and the politicians of our generation 
must prepare to go to a school in which the 
maxims of Machiavel and Montesquieu must 
be to a certain extent obsolete, like those of 
Plato and Aristotle. We must accustom our- 
selves to the contemplation of space and num- 
bers as the greatest future elements of political 
greatness. With war reduced to an art of 
rapid and decisive results; with the internal 
communications of peace so multiplied and 
improved, that the same social relations will 
subsist between kingdoms as now subsist be- 
tween provinces of the same kingdoms, while 
provinces become as parishes—no civilized 
nation can long keep its knowledge, its habits, 
its industry, its very spirit to itself; all will be 
sections of a great whole, between which re- 
lative size and population will form the princi- 
pal distinctions. Nor will there be any prac- 
tical limits to the extension of Empire. Steam 
will render the action of government on all 
parts of the political body, in ordinary times, 
immediate and certain; and thus secure cen- 
tralization and unity. Steam will render the 
action of the people on the government, in 
great emergencies, irresistible; and thus se- 
cure freedom, if the people are true to them- 
selves. Let us remember, that with little in- 
crease of our present mechanical facilities, 
thought might be transmitted from one extre- 
mity to the other of a state as large as the old 
Roman empire, in a few minutes, and troops 
dispatched in very few days ; and it will be seen 
at once how absurd would be the application of 
political ideas formed in the infancy of society , 
to this its stage of new and portentous exist- 
ence.— Edinburgh Review. 


WIT AND HUMOR. 


What humor is not all the tribe 

Of logic mongers can describe ; 

Here nature only acts her part, 

Unhelp’d by practice, books, or art 

For wit and humor differ quite ; 

That gives surprise, and this delight 

Humor is odd, grotesque, and wild, 

Only by affectation spoil'd : 

Tis never by invention got, 

Men have it when they know it not 
Swirt—To Mr. Delany. 


ARCHITECTURAL POETRY. 
In times of cld, when Time was young, 
And Poets their own verses sung, 
A verse would draw a stone or beam, 
That now would overload a team ; 
Lead them a dance of many a mile, 
‘Then rear them to a goodly pile. 
Each number had its different power— 
Heroic strains could build a tower ; 
Sonnets, or Elegies to Chlories, 
Might raise a house about two stories ; 
A lyric ode would slate ; a catch 
Would tile ; an Epigram would thatch. 
Swirt’s Poems—Vanbrugh House. 
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Correspondence. be judged more severely than a new building 





Boston, August 14, 1849. 

I know of few places which impress the tra- 
veller more favorably as he gladly releases his 
cramped nether extremities from the intricate 
packing to which they are subjected in a 
crowded stage coach, and takes his first inqui- 
sitive glance at his surroundings, than Coe’s, 
Centre Harbor. Nor will the pleasant im- 

ression wear off with the novelty of the seene. 

he lake Winipisiogee, with its undulating 
shores, its quiet expanse of calm waters, its 
green tufted islands, is a pleasant change from 
the Mountains where there is a deficiency of 
water scenery—in which there is always some- 
thing winning and attractive, which wears bet- 
ter perhaps than grander scenery ; at any rate 
those who choose homes for companionship 
with nature seem to prefer a river or a lake to 
a mountain range for a neighbor. The per- 
fection is certainly in the combination of the 
two, and the view of which we are speaking 
is not altogether wanting in this respect, Red 
Hill rising on one side to a very respectable 
elevation, and forming I have no doubt a fine 
feature in the view when fully visible, which 








in almost any other place in the country, for 
it is to be supposed that every person con- 
cerned in its erection was a man of education, 
and if not possessed of architectural taste, in- 
capable of such architectural blunders as 
making the same window ofa different shape in 
the interior to that presented when viewed 
from the outside, and having a different set of 
mullions for each side of the glass, showing 
both to be shams. ‘The front of the building 
is an imitation of the famous King’s College 
Chapel at Cambridge, the sides look like any 
modern Gothic church. The interior is 
thrown into one large Hall to be used as a 
place of convocation, a point of departure for 
Commencement processions, &c. Such an 
‘appropriation of-a library building is entirely 
ont of character with all appropriate ideas of 
a library, which implies a place for retirement, 
quiet, and study. ‘The usual fate, therefore, of 
joining incongruous objects has been incurred 
—both have suffered. The books are shoved 
out of the way into alcoves between the clus- 
tered columns supporting the roof. There is 
no adequate support to the gallery; and the 
books, instead of being the prominent feature 





was unfortunately not the case during the day 
and ahalf of our stay. The attractions of 
Centre Harbor, however, are not limited to its 
scenery. It would not be amiss to sum up 
the others by a comprehensive mercantile 
phrase, and Scenery & Coe, if so atrocious a 
pun may be pardoned out of .Punch, would 
fairly represent the magnets which have for 
many years made this place a favorite halt for 
White Mountain travellers. As a further 
provocation to a pun the hotel is called the 
Senter House, a chance which has not been 
lost by the contributors to the travellers’ al- 
bum. One of them has very happily quoted 
the old schoolboy line, 


In medio tatissimas ibis, 
and as happily translated it, 
“ Stick to Senter and you'll fare well.” 


Like all the other hotels along the road this 
has grown with the increase of travel, but the 
additions have been made in unity with the 
previous erection, and a degree of taste is 
shown in the decorations of the parlors, &c., 
which may really lay claim to artistic merit— 
a dignified term perhaps to apply to the fittings 
up of a “country tavern,” but better deserved 
than by many a public building of reputation. 

The sail across the lake is pleasant, the 
boat passing many pretty islands and jutting 
points of mainland. There is a wide dock 
and stairway on the other side leading to the 
railway. After waiting for a few minutes the 
train emerged from the woods like a great 
serpent, and we were soon on our way to 
Boston. 

The road runs along the edge of the lake 
close to the water’s edge for some distance, 
affording a beautiful panorama, It afterwards 
follows the Merrimac, but the picturesque is 
there sadly encroached upon by the factory 
buildings in every village, with their attendant 
stacks of city built houses for the operatives’ 
lodgings. 

After an unexceptionable dinner at the 
Revere House, served in the greatest quiet 
(which a 


the estiiment, and is not the least of its 


commendable improvements), we rode out to 
Cambridge. I had not formed any great ex- 
pectations of the new Library Hall, but mode- 
rate as they were, they were gre 
pointed. A new building at Harv 


disap- 
should 


a f 


pears to be one of the specialties of 


of the whole, are sacrificed. 
bare and cold look, not lessened by a very 


elaborate and very ugly collection of large 
pipes for hot air; and every lover of books 
must feel sorry that one of the finest libraries 
in the country should be so uncomfortably 


though magniticently lodged. 
classie quiet of Cambridge. 


shrill steam whistle by this time. 


House. 
ton street. 


same metamorphosis into a tavern. 


vant might find a shelter as in its better days 
tiquarian tastes or there would be no hope o 
cities, Is it a matter of taste or a matter o 
interest with them? Do customers appre 
ciate the comforts of the old time-tried edi 
fice ?—do their potations acquire additiona 


they are imbibed?—do centagenarians mee 


lovers of old houses and their moderate de 
mands upon his liquid resources? 


is very old “fora new country.” I though 
the young man in attendance gave the figure 


age of a hale and hearty grandfather. 


er’s affection. 


ornament to the city. 





might moralize in its aleoves on the dead book 





The room has a 


The railroads have somewhat marred the 
The inhabitants 
have, I suppose, become accustomed to the 


After returning from our ride we sallied out 
in the evening in search of the Old Province | 
It stands in a small court, entered 
by a narrow London-like alley from Washing- 
It isa much plainer building than 
our Walton house, but has undergone the 
Old man- 
sions and their retainers seems to share the 
same fate, “a withered serving man, a fresh 
tapster,” says Shakspeare, and in the altered 
circumstances of the old building, the old ser- 


It is fortunate that there are publicans of An- 


preserving any old historic houses in our 


zest from the historical atmosphere in which 


here to talk over “ old times ?”—or is the sole 
revenue to which the landlord is indebted to 
the associations of the old mansions, derived 
from the I fancy somewhat rare visits of the 


(They 
must have an excuse for troubling him, you 
know.) Tne house is 170 years old, which 


with some family pride, as a man tells us the 


The walls of the room we saw were hand- 
som@ly wainscoted to the ceiling, and the fire- 
place displayed a rich collection of Scriptural 
Dutch tiles, for which I have a Knickerbock- 


The New Atheneum Building is a great 
It gains an unusually 
open situation for a city building by having 
in its rear an old disused graveyard. A man 
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———S= 
laid away on the shelves, for some ont of 
50,000 volumes must be so, and the de 
below—and an author might fancy being bn. 
ried there to lie beside his books. “ The juilq. 
ing has been so recently described jn the 
Literary World that I need not go over {jp 
same ground. One of the many merits tha: 
struck me was that the shelves are carried 
from the floor to the ceiling, and are all of t). 
same width, thus presenting an unbroken wall 
of books. 
Messrs. Burnham’s Old Book establish. 
in Cornhill reminded me of Holywell stroe 
and Paternoster Row, and even in those fare 
bibliomaniac localities it would be hard 4, 
find more books stowed away under one roof 
than in this establishment. Two three story 
hdnuses are filled from cellar to garret wit) 
volumes, good, bad, and indifferent. A mory. 
ing would soon pass away in rummaging i: 
shelves, but instead of a morning I had }u , 
few minutes to walk through the rooms. | 
would recommend no collector to give up the 
search for an “ out of print” volume withow 
consulting this collection. 
Mr. Brackett’s group of the Wreck is’ siij| 
on exhibition at his studio. It is a perfect) 
original conception. The subject is a trae 
one, but the manner of treatment removes ie 
painful impression which the title might sug. 
gest. It is Death—but tranquil and mild, 
The head of the mother being slightly thrown 
back brings her countenance in bold relief. | 
is one of rare intellectual beauty, The work 
is still in plaster, and it is perhaps as unfair 
to speak of it in that state as it would be to 
take hold of an author before he has had time 
to read his proof-sheets. The sculptor in- 
tends executing it in marble as soon as; 
block of sufficient size can be procured. { 


ee 


he Pine Arts. 


THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 

In spite of the depressing influences of the sea- 
son, the Art-Union has made great progress 
within the last few months. Any one who 
paid his last visit to the Gallery at the con- 
mencement of the warm weather ang the 
cholera reports, will be surprised on revigiting 
it, to notice the accessions it has receive'l dur- 
ing a period which he had supposed given over 
to stagnation and indolence. He will find the 
evidence of a continued and unwearied activi) 
on the part of the officers of the Art-Union 10 
the greatly enlarged collection of pictures 
which now entirely fills and almost crowds the 
Exhibition Room, a collection which doe- 
credit to the taste of the selectors and to the 
present state of the Fine Arts in our country. 

It is only by an unremitted attention to Is 
interests on the part of those who have them 
in charge, that the Art-Union can successitt\) 
maintain the high position it has already gaiues 
as the authorized exponent and promoter o 
American Art. The objects which it has in 
view cannot be accomplished without muc' 
labor, mach perseverance, and some sacrilic’. 
There is hardly any one who does not know 
something of the plan of the Institution, Its pt" 
movements, and its present condition ; there are 
very few who are aware of the actual amount 
of time, toil, and anxiety which are necessarily 
required to produce the successful results that 
have been thus far, and we hope may continue 
to be, not only the means of gratifying and el 
couraging thousands of persons in different 
sectious of the Union, but have been also the 
most satisfactory compensation which could be 
received by those who have labored to produce 
them. But the larger the success and the 
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on, the greater past be on 

atinue the one and justify the other. 
ye pe of its progress and of the bene- 
fits it has produced could not be found, than 
that furnished by the fact, that the very taste 
and interest whi 


wider the reputati 


which the Art-Union a few years 
ago was laboring to create, it is now laboring 
to satisfy. This critical public which frequents 
its Gallery and takes such surprising satisfac- 
tion in the Arts, is its own creation. Had it 
not been for the Art-Union, what masses of its 
admirers would have limited their artistic expe- 
rience to the windows of print shops and the 
inezzotints of the monthly magazines! And 
now they have a vital interest and share in the 
very progress of Art; they are underwriters 
for its safety and success; they have their 
monthly Bulletins with the condensed intelli- 
gence of its movements and prospects ; they 
have come to be connoisseurs and critics of its 
productions. They are loud on “one,” per- 
spicuous on “ pers tive,” and luminous on 
“chiar’oscuro.” ‘They are eager, too, for new 
advances, increased efforts, and larger displays. 
The true test of the worth of the Exhibition 
of this year will be with many of them, Is it 
better than the Exhibition of last year ? 


Now, judging from present indications, there 
will be no failure on the part of the Art-Union 
to meet the utmost of these requirements. 
But are the activity, and the industry, and the 
interest in the permanent success of the en- 
terprise to be all on one side? Should there 
not be on the part of the public, this year, a| 
corresponding increase of sympathy and co- 
operation? ‘The endeavors of the Society are 
eminently unselfish. They are in many ways 
candidly beneficial, not only to the individual 
subscribers, but to the community at large. 
The abandonment of them would be a public 





misfortune. It is much to be desired that the | 
increased activity of the managers, rendered | 
necessary in great part by the public demand, 
should find the requisite countenance and co- | 
operation in an immediate and hearty support. | 
A great proportion of the Subscribers to the 
Art-Union delay registering their names until 
towards the close of the season, from forgetful- 
ness or inattention, or from the absence of any 
motive to do more than secure their certificate 
before the last day. They would find a suffi- 
cient and controlling motive for a prompt en- 
rolment of their names, in the fact that the 
earlier the subscription the greater is its value 
and influence, so far as the real purposes of 
the Institution are concerned. ‘hose are its 
most reliable friends who come first to its as- 
sistance. Knowing, as we do, how strongly 
the current of general sympathy sets in favor 
of the Art-Union, we think we are only meet- 
ing in advance the wishes of its supporters, 
by these hints, as to the means of furthering 
its Interests, 

The paintings already purchased for distri- 
bution, on the 2ist of next December, have 
reached the number of 270. Most of these 
are now on the walls of the Gallery. Amongst 
them are many worthy of extended criticism 
and description. But like others, we presume, 
who visit the Gallery, we are so apt to drop in 
and look at these pictures, more by way of re- 
freshment and recreation than for study or dis- 
crimination, that we carry away little material 
for extended discussion of their merits. Per- 
haps the best way, in the present article, will 

to confine ourselves to a few recollections 
and suggestions. 


Pictures of American Scenery—the truest 
field for our true Artists—are numerous ; from 








the coast scenery of Newport (No. 4, D, Hus- 


TINGTON) to the wild, interior picturesqueness 
of the Catskills and the White Mountains. 
Amongst these are a striking View near Rock- 
land Landing, by James H. Carrerty; a 
very American Clearing off after a September 
Storm, in Berkshire Co., Mass., by GeorGe 
InnEss ; and a little bit of New England, with 
an unmistakable Village Tavern and row of 
os transformed bodily from the centre of 

ermont to the canvas (or panel), by Cuurcn., 
(No. 41.) A large picture of this class, “ A 
Distant View of Mansfield Mountain, V1,” is 
by Kenserr. The trees are admirable, and 
the whole landscape worthy of the artist’s ex- 
cellence ; but why should he have given so 
much prominence to the back and bonnet of the 
“ lady” who is interpolated under the shade of 
the trees, and who may be a Sylph in front, but 





looks vastly like a servant girl behind. If our 
landscape painters will paint figures, pray | 
let us have them from the best point of view. | 
Dovcuty has some charming glimpses of | 
scenery on the Hudson and the Susquehanna. 
There is nothing as yet amongst the pictures | 
purchased for distribution by Durawp, but this 
vacancy we undersiand is shortly to be filled. 
In the department of American Scenery the | 
Gallery will then be very complete. 

Other landscapes are numerous. Amongst 
them is a truthful and well painted view of 
“ Capri and the Bry of Naples,” by Crorsey; 
“ An Evening afier a Storm,” by Cnurcn, 
who delights -in painting clouds and their 


magical effects; and a “ Winter Scene—the 


last of December,” by BouTe.e, in which you 
can almost hear the ice crack under the feet 
of the skaters. 


More popular perhaps than these are such 
works as Epmonps’s “ Gil Blas and the 
Archbishop ;” “ Raftsmen on the Ohio,” by 
Bixcuam, of whom, by the way, we find a 


method of approaching the question. 


very satisfactory account in the last number of | 


the Bulletin; Fuace’s “ Inlercepled Leiter ;” 
and many other similar compositions, whose 


| variety and the universally attractive charac- 


ter of their subjects, add very greatly to the in- 
terest and merit of the collection. 

Besides the pictures for distribution, to 
which additions are making every day, there 
are now on exhibition in the Gallery a large 
number of new paintings belonging to private 
owners and Artists. ‘I'o these our limits pre- 


| such a gross outrage on public morality. 


lery by two entrances on the south side. 
With these enlarged resources we anticipate a 
brilliant season for the Art-Union. 





What is Calked About. 


— 





We introduced to our readers some re- 
marks, a few weeks since, fromthe Paris Cor- 
respondence of the London Literary Gazette, 
cominenting on an International Copyright 
Law between France and Belgium, and we re- 
commended the negotiation as an example to 
the legislation of this country. From the 
same source in the Gazette for August we 
learn what we trust will prove not to be with- 
out foundation, viz., “ that serious negotiations 
have been opened between France and the 
United States for the suppression of literary 
piracy. It appears that the American govern- 
ment has favorably responded to an overture on 
the matter made by the present Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. de Tocqueville; and if 
nothing untoward should occur, it is probable 
that a treaty will soon put an end in the two 
countries to what is nothing less than an or- 
ganized system of scandalous robbery, and as 
If 
this be done, great credit will be due to the 
Americans in particular, for as they pirate 
filty times more from the French than the 
French from them, they will generously sacri- 
fice their interests for the sake of justice and 
national purity.’’ Should this be the case and 
a treaty be entered into on the subject and rati- 
fied by the Senate, it will be the realization of 
what we have long considered as the best 
It has 
been with respeet to England (and the princi- 
ple is the same) popularly agitated for many 
years, and the arguments in favor of Interna- 
tional Copyright have not been answered. It 
has on its side the sound sense and right feeling 
of the country. Numerous petitions have been 
again and again presented and are on record 
from influential parties. Nothing now remains 
but to act. We are not aware of any partica- 
lar effort at organization being made just now ; 


_ but the question was before the last Congress, 


and probably 


vent more than a reference in passing; but | 
we intend an extended notice of them as a se- | 


parate feature of the Art-Union, in the next 
number of the Literary World. 

A number of works of great merit and ori- 
ginality have been purchased, as we under- 


a favorable report may be had 
from the Committee of the House as formerly 
in Mr. Clay’s day from the Senate. With re- 
spect to England, the rights of American au- 
thors inthat country are of growing importance, 
and as well from interest as from equity they 


_ would form a proper subject of treaty negotia- 
| tion between the two governments. 


stand, of foreign Artists, who have recently | 


become residents of this country. Amongst 


the effects of these Revolutionary times is | 


the exile from Europe of Artists, who, 
although as a class very democratic and revo- 


lutionary in their tendencies, thrive best in a- 


peaceful age. We are not, however, unwilling 
to profit by their emigration. We greatly 
preter expatriated artists to exiled kings or 


second-hand princes, or even patriots; and | 


we take great satisfaction in the existence of 
an Institution which can receive them at 
once with encouragement and support, and 
accredit them to the public. To our own 
Artists the stimulus afforded by their presence 
and their works will be n> disadvantage. The 
pictures to which we refer will be conspicuous 
features in the New Gallery, which is to be 
opened about the 15th of September. It is 
already nearly completed, and will be a spa- 
cious room of 80 feet in length and 25 in 





width, communicating with the present Gal- 





The American Association of Science 
has closed its sitting at Cambridge, adjourning 
to its next annual meeting to be held at Yale 
College, New Haven. An abstract of its Pro- 
ceedings will appear in our next. 

Mr. Macreapy, it is stated, will make ‘ 
his first appearance in London, after his visit 
to America, in Old Drury, which will be 
opened by Anderson, the tragedian, with a 
strong company in December. 

The London Atheneum indulges in a 
bit of pleasantry over the ubiquitous qualities 
of the Universal Yankee nation—* No land 
is too far—no nook too dark for their re- 
searches. If a taste for copper should lead 
you to the bottom of a Cornish mine, there 
will be found one of the sovereigns of the 
great Republic: should a cool morning tempt 
you to the top of the grand Pyramid, there 
you will find cousin Jonathan astride the apex: 
the oasis of Sievah, the Dead Sea, the Chilian 
mountains, Beloochistan and Timbuctoo, all 
know his visits and have heard of the glory 
of his native cities. Should the north-west 
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—— ever be discovered, a Yankee will 
probably be found there settled on a stranded 
iceberg ; and some fine day we expect to hear 
that M. d’Abbadie has come upon a camp of 
Yankee-Arabs pic-nicing at the sources of 
the Nile. The adventures, energies, and 
powers of our cousin-german grow quite 
alarming. ‘Rough and Ready’ has extin- 
guished Buonaparte ; the march of Col. Doni- 
phan into New Mexico has put down the Re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand; ‘ Mardi’ has for 
ever eclipsed Marco Paolo. Lieut. Wilkes 
has put down—but we must take breath. 
Time and space fail us before such an enu- 
meration . An American has said of 
his countrymen, that the genuine Yankee 
would not be able to repose in Heaven itself 
if he could travel further westward. He must 





go a-head. Prophecy looks forward to the 
time when the Valley of the Mississippi shall | 
overflow with this restless population,—and | 
Europe be subject to a new migration. | 
‘What do I consider the boundaries of my | 
country, sir? exclaimed a Kentuckian. ‘Why, 
sir, on the east we are bounded by the rising | 
sun—on the north by the aurora-borealis— 
on the west by the precession of the equi- 
noxes—and on the south by the day of judg- | 
ment?” 

Kendall, in a letter from Brussels to 
the Picayune, celebrates the spread of Ameri- | 
canisms in Europe. The question can no 
longer be asked by the Fogrum Review, 
“What European drinks an American julep? | 
Who imbibes a cobbler? What baby swings 
in a Yankee jumper?) Who is magnetized by 
Christie? Who bowls in an American saloon? 
Who sits behind an American railway en- 
gine?” &e., &c. Foreign newspapers are | 
wearing a more American look by every ar- 
rival, With sherry cobblers in the van we 
shall conquer the world, the “original 
Keeney” marching before as the Doniphan | 
of the expedition, with the motto “Give me 
the mixing the drinks of the people and I care 
not who makes the laws!” If the Keeney 
development is not early stifled by a police 
edict of Leopold or Louis Napoleon, we may 
confidently predict the safety of the Republic. | 
Here are Mr. Kendall’s facts:—*It may be 
deemed a great digression to leave passports 
and polities at once, and turn to patents for 
new inventions ; but I cannot help it. While 
passing along the streets this morning I saw 
displayed, in a shop window, what 1 would 
almost take my oath was a real, genuine, | 
original Yankee baby jumper—if there was | 
any difference between it and certain speci- | 
mens I have seen in the States, in which 
juveniles were exercising and amusing them- 
selves, my eye was not good enough to de- 
tect it. Over it,in large letters, was a sign, 
informing all and singular, the heads of fami- 
lies in Brussels, that it was a ‘Gymnase des 
Enfants, and underneath it was stated that 
it was the invention of some individual with 
a very Flemish name—a nome of about a 
dozen and a half of letters, the majority of 
which were v’s, o’s, and k’s. Calling a plain, 
simple baby-jumper an ‘infantile gymnasium’ 
I thought was rather high-sounding ; but the 
richest thing of all was the fact that its ma- 
nufacturer here has a brevet, or patent of 
invention, for an article the sole merit of dis- 
covering which I believe belongs to some 
: Down taie’—some scheming genius who 
has long since received the thanks of thou- 
sands of anxious mothers in our own country, 
and the efforts of whose mind seem destined 
to carry tranquillity into what Willis might 


| taurant des Galeries de FOpéra, Boulevard des Italiens, 


| to say nothing of his orginal Cock Tails—or of 100 other 


‘at the St. Charles, Hewlett’s, or the Verandah 


'their intro 


and water and their potations generally, and 





term the juveniledom of the Old World. 


“A little further on, in the same street, I 
saw in a shop window all sorts of magnetic 
rings, bracelets, and the like, warranted to 
cure rheumatisms and nervous affections 
generally, and these contrivances certainly 
bore a wonderful resemblance to Christie’s 
celebrated pain banishers. I have seen none 
of these things in Paris, where they are 
tolerably sharp, and must therefore think that 
the Belgians are ahead in the matter of copy- 
ing ‘notions’ that have first got headway 
und a name on the American side of the 
Atlantie. 

“ But on another tack, thanks to the go- 
iheadity of some enterprising Yankee, the 
Parisians are about to get to the windward of 
all. In a reeent Paris journal I see the fol- 
lowing advertisement, and after reading it I 
am ready to believe that the age is really pro- 
gressive. ‘The advertisement, which is enough 
of itself almost to knock a European down, I 
copy precisely as it appears : 


“Tne Oriemnat Kreney, from New York, 
Is now developing his skill and science at the Café Res- 
where he may be found ready to administer to all tastes, 


in his inimitable Mint Juleps, concocted in twenty differ- 
ent modes, as well as bis great variety of Sherry Cobblers, 


composiuens—all Anti Cholera and Anti Bilious 

See List on the Tables—served in the Coffee Room, or 
in the 8 .loons ond Cabinets above.” 

“] saw Keeney on one oceasion before leav- 
ing Paris, engaged in the scientific operation 
of concocting a mint julep, and it struck me 
that his countenance was familiar. If 1 am 
not much mistaken, he some years since was 
a member of a barin New Orleans—practised 


—aulthough I could not well call him to mind. 
But this has little to do with his present 
mission, that of enlightening the Parisians in 
the art and mystery of mixing liquérs. Who 
knows what changes may be wrought in 
civilization—at the fountain head of civili- 
zation—by cock-tails alone! And then, ju- 
leps concocted in twenty different ways, and 





one hundred other compositions in the way 
of drinks—all anti-cholera and anti-bilious at 
that—who knows but that a great moral, | 
physical, intellectual, general, and particular | 
change may be wrought in Europe through 

duction! We shall see what the | 
Original Keeney from New York will do. If; 
he can induce the Parisians to abandon sugar 


addict themselves to juleps, toddies, cock- 
tails, and such like strengthening hardware, 
he will certainly work wonders, and from his 


The National Intelligencer furnishes 
an item or two of the progress of the Wash- 
ington National Monument.—* In addition to 
the States that have heretofore been an. 
nounced as having proposed to furnish blocks 
of marble, granite, or other stone, to repre- 
sent their respective States in the National 
Monument, we are gratified to be informed 
that the Legislature of the State of Maine 
has appropriated five hundred do!lars to furnish 
a block of granite for this patriotie purpose. 

“The mechanics of Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, tender a block of granite to represent 
the State of North Carolina. 

“The State Association of Geology and 
History at Jackson, Mississippi, propose to 
furnish a block of blue Limestone, and others 
have intimated their desire to be properly re- 
presented in this great edifice, and propose to 
furnish stones the production of the soil of 





their States for this purpose. 


“ We have also the pleasure of announg; 
that remittances have been received fros 
various parts of the Union, the proceeds of 
collections taken up on the 4th of July i 
accordance with the request of the Board of 
Managers.” 
Biackwoop for August thus 
of a school of Literature collateral 
Punch, the defects of which we have 
called attention to, and which, we believe has 
pretty much had its day. The “ Comic }\js. 
tory” business has expired by its own limita. 
tions. It began with the Heptarchy and shed 
its last grin somewhere, it was the last nu, 
ber we saw, in the reign of King John 
Punch itself is only saved from extinction by 
a more delicate vein of irony. The jokers 
would infallibly have killed it if that publica. 
tion had rot fortunately met with a genuino 
hamorist in Thackeray. The satirica! pie. 
tures of society in the “ Snob” papers, and 
“ Mr. Brown’s Letters to a Young Man about 
Town,” have an infinite deal more of stuf 
than the sheer farcicalities of A’ Beckett. 
But though everything was turned into joke 
under the first impulses of this school, yet 
when the broad grins had gone off it was 
found, or will be, that a healthful seasoning o| 
pleasantry was left behind. One cannot even 
read the Times newspaper without noticing 
how those old oracular  solemnities, the 
“ leaders,” have been brightened up by the 
example of Punch—and with this much 
by way of holding the balance even 
we give the diatribe of Blackwood :— 
“There is a great rage at present for the 
comic ; and, to do justice to our own times, we 
think it may be said that wit was never more 
abundant—and certainly, the pencil was 
never used with more genuine humor. 
But we cannot sympathize with, or much ad- 
mire that class of writers who seem to make 
the comic their exclusive study, who peer into 
everything merely to find matter of jest in it. 
Everything is no more comic than everything 
is solemn, in this mingled world of ours. 
These men, reversing the puritanical extrava- 


speaks 
With 
be fore 


| gance, would improve every incident into the 


occasion of a laugh. At Jength one extreme 
becomes as tedious as the other. We have, 
if we may trust to advertisements, for we never 
saw the production itself,a Comic History of 
England! and, amongst other editions of the 
learned commentator, A Comic Blackstone! 
We shall be threatened some day with a Conc 
Encyclopedia ; or we shall have these comic 


gentry following the track round the whole 
lao z wore f IS. world which Mrs. Somerville has lately taken. 
' scientific style of mixing, I think he can do it | 
|if any one ean.” 


inher charming book on Physical Geography. 
‘They will go hopping and grinning after her, 
peeping down volcanoes, and punning upor 
coral reefs, and finding laughter in all things 
in this circumnavigable globe. Well, let them 
go grinning from pole to pole, and all along 
the tropics. We can wish them no worse 
punishment. 

“This exclusive cultivation of the comic must 
sadly depress the organ of veneration, and not 
at ail foster any refined feelings of humanity. 
To him who is habitually in the mocking vei”, 
it matters little what the subject, or who the 
sufferer, so that be has his jest. It is marvel- 
lous the utter recklessness to human feeling 
these light laughers attain to. ‘Their seem- 
ingly sportive weapon, the ‘ satiric thong’ they 
so gaily use, is in harder hands than could be 
found anywhere else out of Smithfield. Nor 
is it quite idle to notice in what a direct bare- 
faced manner these jesters appeal to the coarse 
untutored malice of our nature. If we were 
to analyse the jest, we should sometimes find 
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we had been laughing jast as wisely a9) Pintee, even pp. 17 (Syracuse, Ne¥.! ‘steddard & Advertisements. 
the little untaught urchin, who cannot hold}  Baicock). eee oe Coens a aay ONS Oe 


for ‘ fun,’ if some a 7 verre 
opi nthe slide he has made, falls down 
ort pavement. The jest only lasts while 


reflection is laid asleep.” 


a AN ANVIL, WHEN IT IS BEATEN 
sTAND AS Vil. Wi 


his sides 


(St. Ignatius to St. Polycarp : both Martyrs.) 
“ Stand like an anvil,” when the stroke 

Of stalwart men falls fierce and fast : 
Storms but more deeply root the onk, 

Whose brawny arms embrace the blast. 
« Stand like an anvil,” when the sparks 

Fly far and wide, a fiery shower : 
Virtue and truth must still be marks, 

Where malice proves its want of power. 


“Stand like an anvil,” when the bar 
Lies, red and glowing, on its breast ; 
Duty shall be life's leading star, 
Aad ious i its rest. 
* Stand like an anvil,” when the sound 
Of ponderous hemmers pains the ear: 
Thine. but the stil! and stern rebound 
Of the great heart, that cannot fear. 
“Stand like an anvil.” Noise and hew 
Are born of earth, and die with time, 
The soul, like God, its source and seat, 
#¥ls solemn, still, serene, sublime. 
Riverside, St. Barnabas’s Day, 1849. 





G. W. D. 








-«, Publishers’ Circular. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

C. S. Franers & Co. announce Wordsworth’s 
Exeursion, 1 vol. 12mo. ; Moore’s Irish Melodies, 
1 vol. 12mo.; Mrs. Kirkland’s “ New Home,” 
illustrated by Darley ; The Story of Stories, from 
the Pentameron of Battista Bazile ; Mary Howitt’s 
Story Book ; Geometry and Faith, by Rev. T. 
Hill, of Worcester, Mass. 

Ticxnor, Reep & Freips announce in addition 
to works previously mentioned, “ Old Portraits 
and Modern Sketches,’ by Whittier ; Letters, 
Essays, and Miscellaneous Writings of Rev. 
Henry Giles; Orations, Publie Addresses, &c., by 
Charles Sumner; Memoirs of Distinguished Fe- 
male Missionaries, including the lives of many 
eminent pious American Women; Greenwood 
Leaves, a Collection of the Prose Writings of 
Grace Greenwood. 

Messrs. ArpLeTon have just ready “ Living 
Authors of England.” By Thomas Powell. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

C.8. Stoane, 23 Wall street, has just issued 
Taylor’s Signature Examiner, containing Engraved 
fac-similes of the Signatures of the Presidents and 
Cashiers of all the banks in the United States. 

Geo. S. Aprieron, Philadelphia, will shortly 
issue a new Edition of the Waverley Novels, in 
13 vols. post 8vo. 


—- 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM AUG. 18TH TO SEPT. 1. 


American Bible Society (History of the), from its organiza- 
tion to the present time, by W. P. Strickland, with an 
Introduction by Rev. N. L. Rice, D.D. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers). 

Anthon (Charles).—The Works of Horace, with English 
Notes by Charles Anthon, LL.D. A new Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged, with Excursions relative to the 
Wines and Vineyards of the Ancients; and a Life of 
Horace by Milman, 12mo. pp. 731 (New York: Harper 
& Brothers). 

Bethune (Rev. Geo. W.)—The Cisims of our Country on 
ils Literary Men. An Oration before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Harvard University, July 19, 1849. 
8vo. pp. 52 (Cambridge : John Burt ett). 

British and Foreiga Medico Chirurgical Review, No. VII. 

oily, 1849. Svo. pp. 300 (New York : R. & G. 8. Woods. 
holera Conquered.—Guide to the Prevention and Cure of 
Fpidemic Cholera, by G. M. Bourne. 8vo. pp 20 (New 
York: Fowler & Wells.) 

Dixon (James).—Personal Narrative of a Tour through a 
part of the United States and Canada : with Notices of 
the H and Institutions of Methodism in America. 
pon xon, DD. 12mo. pp. 431 (New York : Lane 

Doane (Rt. Rev. G. W.)—The Men to make a State; 
Their Making and their Marks. An Address delivered 
at Burlington College, duly 4, 1849. 8vo. pp. 16. 

raving.—San Francisco in 1847, and in January, 1849; 
with a Plan of the City (Goupil, Vibert & Co.) 

Geddes (Geo.j—The General Piank Road Law of the 

‘e of N. York, as amended by the laws of 1847, 1848, 

and 1849; with Suggestions in relation to the Best Mode 


Hastings and Bradbury.—The Mendelssohn Collection 
or, Hastings and Bradbury's Third Book of Psalmody. 
By Thomas Hastings and William B. Bradbury. Ob- 
Jong, pp. 400 (New York: M. H. Newman & Co.) 

Herbert (H W.)—The Prometheus and Agamemnon of 


eschylus. Translated into English Verse, by Henry 
William Herbert = J2imo. pp. 156 (Cambridge : John 
Bartlett). 


Hirst (leory B.)\—The Penance of Roland: a Romance 
of the Peine Forte et Dure, and other Poems. l6imno. 
pp. 128 (Boston: 'Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1849.) 

Hume.—The History of Engiand, &e. A new edition, 
Vol LE 12mo. pp. 526 (Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
Co) 

Irving (Washington).—Oliver Goldsmith: a Biography. 
I2mo. pp. 3¢2 (New York: G. P. Putnam). 

Landis (&. W.—Liberty’s Triumph; a Poem. By Robert 
W. Landis !2mo. pp. 544 (New York; John Wiley). 
Lanman (C.)—Letters from the Alleghany Mountains. 

limo. pp 193 (G. P. Patnam). 

My Sister Minnie. A Novel. By the Author of the 
* Poor Cousin.” 8vo. pp. 128 (Stringer & Townsend). 
Scenes where the Tempter has triumphed. By the Au- 

thor ofthe “ Jail Chaplain.” 18mo, pp. 277 (Harper & 
Brothers). 
Southworth (Emma) —Ketribution ; or the Vale of Sha- 


dows. A Tale of Passion. 18mo. pp. 108 (Uarper & 
Brothers). 

Story of aGenius ; or Cola Monti. Ist Am. Ed. I8imo. 
pp. 180 (D. Appleton & Co } 

Thickeray (WW, M.)—The History of Pendennis. Part L. 


8vo. pp. 104 (Harper & Brothers). 


Spinish Conversation. 
Co). 





TO THE FRIENDS OF THE LITERARY 
WORLD. 


Tue Lirerary Worvp hiving now successfully passed 





| 


| now securely established in its third year, on a firm 
| 


foundation, is in a condition satisfactorily to appeal to its | 


| friends for their aid in still further enlarging its scope and 
| resources. \t has been the object of the proprictors from 
| the beginning to establish a journal which should steadily 
and fully reflect the interests of the reading publie; and 
| these interests they trust have not been neglected. The 
| literature of the day has been largely presented in the 
| journal. It has served as a medium between the book 
trade and the public as an orgun of intelligence, and be- 
| tween publishers themselves us a vehicle for announce- 
| ments. Its usefulness in this direction may be still further 
extended by a slight co-operation with its publishers on 
| the part of the trade, 

Asa Journal for the reader of variety and interest, the 
promises made from time to time have, it is believed, ut 
least been kept. There have been constant new accessions 
to its columns in various series of Original Papers. The 
qaxntity of matter has been increased—and it is the desire 
of the publishers to announce a permanent enlargement of 
the number of pages. The size of the pages will always be 
maintained the same, this being pronounced every way 
convenient, and securing the utmost elegance of typogra- 
phy to be attained in a newspaper. 

A little timely exertion on the part of those interested in 
the prosperity of this undertaking will secure these and 
other improvements. We desire to increase the number 
of agencies for the Literary World, and appeal to aut 
BooKsELLERS, AND TO ANY OF OUR Susscripers Who may 
have the will and opportunity, to act as agents in the 
procaring of subscriptions. ‘To any such we shall be 
happy to furnish specimen numbers gratis for circulation, 
to be sent free by us by post or otherwise, and to allow ail 
usual commissions on new subscriptions, As an induce- 
mentto agents, 

Five copies will he muiled to one address for 
Ten, ° wt tenets se 
Payment in all cases to be made punctually in advance. 


Ce As the bills of the current year will be forwarded 
to our subscribers during the next montb they will 
greatly oblige us by a prompt attention in remitting by post 
the small amount individually due, and prevent the 
needless delay and expense of a collection through other 
channels. 

The dissemination of Literary Intelligence being a 
leading object of the Literary World, we shall be obliged 
to any friend in any part of the country who will furnish 
us by letter with information within the seupe of this 
Journa}. Various local interests of Literature, Education, 
&c., may thus be advantageously served. 


XP All Communications to the Literary World to be 
addressed to 
E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 


Editors and Proprietors Literary World, 
157 Broadway, New York. 


$12 
20 





Velazquez de la Cadena (M)—An Exsy Tntroductien to | 
idmo. pp. 101 (D. Appleton & | 


that period in the history of all enterprises of the kind | 
| When permanent existence is a matter of doubt, and being 


‘ tT - r 
ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS 
For 1850. 

PUBLISHED BY 
LEAVITT & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
THE GEM OF THE SEASON. 
16 Engravings. 
Edited by N. P. WILLIS. 
THE FLORAL KEEPSAKE. 
Porty-Six superb colored Plates. 
Edited by JOHN KEESE. 
THE KEEPSAKE. 
12 colored Plates. 48mo., full gilt. 
By Mrs. E. OAKES SMITH. | 
A FATHER'S PRESENT. 
A MOTHER'S PRESENT. 
THE CHILD'S KEEPSAKE. \ 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 

With 12 colored Plates. 
| LEAVITT & COMPANY beg the attention of the 
| Trade to their list of Gilt Bocks for 1°50, believing that 
| they will be found to be the most attractive and valuable 
| books of this class published. 


| THE GEM OF THE SEASON: 
WitrH 16 ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS, 
KDITED BY 
| N. PARKER WILLIS, 
| An elegant Royal Octavo Volume, surpassing all those of 
| former yeurs. 
The Embellishments are numerous and beautiful, and 

the * Contents” present an array of Literary talent un- 
| equalled. The names of Fanny Forester, Wm. C. Bry- 
j ant, L. Maria Child, J. Fenimore Cooper, Mrs, Sigourney, 

Miss C. M. Sedgwick, Fitz-Greene Hatieck, Anne C. 
Lynch, &c., &c., together with that of the popular and 
gifted Editor, form a passport to the favor of the public, 
| which we hope the Trade will not fail to appreciate. 


Elegant 48mo 
: volumes. 





Edited by JOHN KEESE. 

FORTY-SIX SPLENDID COLORED ENGRAVINGS. 
The “ Floral Keepsake” is a new claimant to the kind 
| efforts of the ‘Trade, and the taste of the Public. It con- 

tains Forty-Six splendid colored Engravings of Flowers 
}and Fruits, and a graphic Letterpress enbodying the 
Truth, Sentiment, and Poetry of Flowers. [t cannot fail 
to be a most acceptible “ Keepsake” to all who appre- 
ciate tasteful literature, and who cherish a fondness for 
nature's truest gems. a25 


| THE FLORAL KEEPSAKE. 
| 
| 


Now Ready. 





Hume's History of England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 


62 Cents per Volume. 


Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James II. 


By DAVID HUME, Esa. 

A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements ; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author. To be completed in 6 volumes, and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau 
lay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readable 
edition now extant, and at a price within the means of all ; 
and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 
producing GOOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially 
bound, at Low prices, of which the world has heretofore 
furnished an example. 

The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
August, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly 
until the work ‘is completed. A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
110 WasHinGron sTREET, 
BOSTON. 


ad4tf 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, — 
PRINTER 
122 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Publish, and have for Sale, the following Valuable and 
Standard Works, for Schools and Colleges. 


Schmitz and Zumpt’s Classical Series. 


CONTAINING 
Cc. J. CASSARIS DE BELLO GALLICO 
COMMENTARII. 
With a Map, mens and Geographical 


In one 18mo. volume. Price 50 cts. 


ha! P. VIRGILIT MARONIS CARMINA. 
With Notes, Introduction, &c., &c. 
In one 1@mo. vol. Price 75 cts, 
C.3C. SALLUSTIT’ BELLUM CATILINA- 
«RIUM er JUGURTHINUM. 
With a Map, Notes, Introductions, &c., &c. 
In one 18mo. vol. Price 50 cts. 
SCHMITZ’S GRAMMAR OF THE 
LANGUAGE. 
fin one 18mo. vol. half bound. Price 60 cts. 
Q. CURTII RUFI DE GESTIS ALEXAN- 
DRI MAGNI 
LIBRI QUI SUPERSUNT VIII. 
With Map, Notes, Introduction, &c. (Just ready.) 
t M. TULLIT CICERONIS ORATIONES 
SELECT. 
In one 18mo. vol. (Nearly ready ) 
‘SCHMITZ'S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LATIN GRAMMAR. 


In one 18mo. volume. (Nearly ready.) 
Bolmar’s French Series. 
CONTAINING 


COLLOQUIAL PHRASES. 


i val. 18mo, 


AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE. 
1 vol. 12mo, 
KEY TO THE FIRST EIGHT BOOKS OF 
« TELEMAQUE.” 
1 vol. }2mo. 
PERRIN’S FABLES. 
1 vol. 12mo. 
BOOK OF THE FRENCH VERBS. 
1 vol. I2aw. 

BREWSTER’S ELEMENTS OF OPTICS. 
1 vol. 12mo., half bound, with many Woodcuts. 
HERSCHEL’S TREATISE ON ASTRO- 
NOMY. 

1 vol. 12mo. half bound, with Plates and Cuts. 
BIRD’S ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 

1 vol. 12mo., cloth or sheep, with 372 Woodcuts. 
MULLER’S PHYSICS AND METEORO- 
LOGY. 

1 vol. 8vo., with £50 Woodcuts and Two colored Plates. 


ARNOT’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 
1 vol. 8vo., with many Woodcuts. 
SHAW’S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE. 

1 vol. 12mo., extra cloth. 
SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
1 vol. 12mo., extra cloth. 

WHITE’S ELEMENTS OF UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY. 

1 vol. 12mo., half bound. 


BUTLER’S ANCIENT ATLAS. 
1 vol. 8vo. with colored Maps. 
BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
l-vol. 12mo. half bound. 


FOWNE’S CHEMISTRY FOR STUDENTS. 


1 vol. 12mo0., many Cats, 


JUST 


LATIN 


READY. 
HERSCHEL’S 


OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 


1 1 a 8vo., with Six Plates and many Woodcuts. 
el 


This Day ‘Published by 
WILLIAM Hl. HYDE, 


No. 135 Nassau street, 


My Mother: 


Or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. 


slit 1 vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


HE Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 

Trade tothe above charming French Juvenile, which 
is particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is ex- 
tremely popular in France, having pissed through a great 
many editions in a very short period. 

He would also invite the'r attention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly gaining 
favor and is very highly recommended by all chen 
who have ased it; itis particularly valuable in Boarding 
Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETA, 
Schoo! Book Depository, 347 Market street, 

PaiLapetpnia. 


BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 


| Antique, Modern, and Foreign Cheap 


Bookstore, 
Oy tte an immense collection of nearly Two 
Hundred Thousand Volumes of rare, scarce, and va- 
Iuable Books, in all the various branches of Literature ; 
Law, Medicine, Theology, History, Biography, Travels, 
Voysges, Mechenics, Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, 
American History, ete.; im all Languages, French, 
Spanish, German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, etc.; 
which are offered to the public at extremely Low 
Prices. 
Orders for Books to supply Libraries will be promptly 
executed, je9 fm 


my fer 








LACON. By C. C, Corron. 
A new Edition, royal &vo. $2; and 12mo. $1 25. 


PLATO ON THE IMMORTALITY OF 
THE SOUL. $1 25. 
DENTON’S EARLY HISTORY OF NEW 
YORK. 1670. $1. 


Published and for sale by 
al8 W. GOWANS, 178 Fulton st. 


New Book by Dr. Vinet. 


This Day Published. 


GOSPEL STUDIES. By Alexander Vinet, D D., Author 
of © Vital Christianity,” with an Introduction by Robt. 
Baird, D.D. 

IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD—A MANUAL OF 
Bible Evidence for the People. By John Cumming, 
DD., with an Introduction by Hon. Theodore Freling- 
huysen. 

PETERS ON BAPTISM. 

RELIGIOUS LIFE OF FRANCIS MARKOE, 

THE PEARL OF DAYS. 

REVIEW OF .THE MEXICAN WAR. By Hon. Wm. 


jel6¢ ~-M. W. DODD, Brick Church Chapel. 
Articles of Stationery, 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD TO THE TRADE BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C0., 


Corner of Fourth and Race sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 














—— 


THE PATENT AND SELF-SUPPLYING 


Ink Stand, 


Manufactured of the most Substantial Material, simple in 
its construction, and not liable te get out of order. 


It keeps the ink free from dust and evaporation, conse- 
quently unitorm in color and consistency. 


M. 8. Fife’s Patent Diamond-Pointed 


Gold Pen, 


Warranted Equal, if not Saperior to any other Gold Pen 
in the Market, at nearly Half the Price. 
[t being entirely different in form from any now in use, 
it is peculiarly adapted to use in Public Offices, Counting: 
Houses, and Schools. 


A liberal discount made to the Trade, from the retail 
prices of the above. jelitf 





-———— = < = — —— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY's 


NEW MUSIC BOOK. 
The Mendelssohn Collection; 


OR, 
|, HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK op 
PSALMODY. 
Containing Original Musie and Selections from 
the best European and American Composers 
Consisting of 
TUNES, ANTHEMS, MOTETS, INTROITS, SENTENops 
AND CHANTS: 
Withan Appendix of the most approved Standard Chureh 
Tunes, for Congregational Singing 
By THOMAS HASTINGS AND WM. B. BRADBURY 


| Wethink we can assure the lovers of Sacred Mysi; 
that such a collection of choice gems has never pefiy. 
| been presented for their inspection and gratification. ‘Tj. 
book contains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being devoted 
| exclusively to a selection of the choicest and mos: ap 
proved Standard Congregational Tunes in the various 
metres, leaving the body of the book to be occupied wholly 
with original and selected matter from the best source. 
much of which was composed, arranged, or selected by 
| Mr. Bradbury during his late residence in Germany. The 
Menpetssoun Courecrion is printed on superior payer, 
| and notwithstanding the quratity and superior quality of 
| the matter contained in it, is afforded at the same price as 
music books of the ordinary size. 

‘Teachers and Leaders of Choirs will be furnished with 
+ingle copies for ex:mination for fifty cents by the Publish- 
ers, MARK H. NEWMAN & CO.,, 

199 Broadway, New York 

NOTE—To rue Trapve.—The Mendelssohn Collection 
is not Traded. The price to Booksellers is $52 50 per 100, 
6 months, and $5) per 100,cash. $7 per dozen for any 
number less than 100 copies. ‘There will be no deviation 
from these terms. 225 31 


New Drawing Desk. 








HIS useful and convenient article has received the 
unanimous approdation of all who have used or ex 
amined it. It is so arranged that the object to be copied is 
brought to the desired angle in front, and the Desk or 
Drawing Board is raised to the proper ejevation at the 
same time, and can be closed without removing the copy 
or drawing: besides these advantages it is perfect 
simple, and occupies but little more space than ordinary 
drawing boards, yet has a drawer for a book or piper, and 
spaces for materials, crayons, &c. It is also well adapted 
fur copying Music or writing upon. 
The attention of those requiring such an article is re 
spectfully invited to it. 
‘The prices vary from $3 50 to $5, according to the wood 
of which they are made. 
Manufactured and Sold by 


JOHN P. RIDNER, 497 Broadway, 
a25 tf ** Art-Union Buildings.’ 





16 SPRUCE STREET. 
J. T. CROWELL & C0. 


(Successors to John Windt), 
Continue to execute every Description of 


Job Printing, 


IN THE NEATEST MANNER, AT SHORT NOTICE, 





AT THE 
VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


CARDS, BILL HEADS, & CIRCULARS, 


Neatly Printed, cheaper than at any other Esta- 
blishment in the City. 


Publishers of Pictorial Works are respectfully infor med 
that J. T.C. & Co. continue the business o, 


WOODCUT PRINTING 


At reduced rates. 
aus tf 
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<<< CTT ‘ 
Greek and Latin Classics 
CHOICE EDITIONS, 


sELECTED FROM THE CATALOGUE 


JNO. PENINGTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


—_—_—— 


[LIST CONTINUED.] 


|. Boissonade ; Parisiis, 1844. 8vo. $2. 
pomp mor ed. Teucherus; Lips. 1793. 8vo. $1 25. 
octhins variorum et Bernartii; Lugd. Bat. 1671. 8vo. 
vel. $% 50. 
Cesar variorum et 


on Sa et Arntzenii ; Traject. 1735. 


Grevii; Amst. 1713. 2 vols. 8vo. 
8vo. vel. 


oleusien variorum et Ernesti; Lugd. Bat. 1761. 2 


cnif, $5. 
cailias Doeringii et Naudet ; Parisil, 1826. 8vo. $1 25. 


Colsus recens. Targo; Argent. 1806. 2 vols. 8vo. $1 50 


ed. Naeckius; Lips. 1817. 8vo. $1 50. 

Caos academic, ed. Orellius; Turici, 1827. &vo. 
95. 

_call Fr nntio, ed. Hottioger ; Lips. 1793. 8vo. half 


, $1 50. 

tun ct. ud famil, variorum et Grevii; Amst. 1693. 
2 vols. 8vo. vel. $3 50. . 

__— de legibus varioram et Creuzer; Francof. 1824. 

SS ein variorum et Grevii; Amst. 1699. 6 vols. 
avo. calf, $10. 

__—— rhetorica varioram et Grevii; Lugd. Bat. 1761. 

vo. vel. 

_fro. vet Sabtica, ed. Malus; Paris, 1824. 8vo. $1 35. 

_——— de Tusculano, variorum et Davisii; Oxon. 1805. 
avo. calf, $25. i 

Cloudi wus variorum et Burmanni; Amst. 1760. 4to. $3. 

Curtins (Quintus) variorum et Pitisci; Hago. 1708. 2 
vols. 8vo. calf, $3. 

Demosthenes et ASschines, ed. Dubson; Lond. 1828. 
avo, bis. $12. 

Dometiind Khetor, ed. Goeller ; Lips. 1837. 8vo. $2. 

Dioseorides, ed. Sprengel; Lips. 1829. 2 vols. 8vo. calf, 


35 00. 
vader Siculus, ex edit. Wesselingii; Bipont. 1790—1806. 
11 vols. &vo. $10. 
Dionysius Periegetes, ed. Bernhard; Lips. 1828. 8vo. hf. 
i. 


elf. 33. 

Dionysius Halicarn., ed Reiskius; Lips. 1774-7. 6 vols. 
half vel. $12. 

Diogenes Laertius variorum et Meibomii; Amst. 1692. 2 
vols. 4to. calf, $7. 

Draco, ed Hermannus; Lips, 1822. 8vo. bds $1 50. 

Epicteti dissertationes, ed, Schweighewuser ; Lips. 1799— 
1200. 8 vols. 8vo. $7 50. 

—— manuale, ed. Schweigheuser; Lips. 1798. 8vo. 
$1 WO. 

Epicuras, ed. Schneider; Lips. 1813. 8vo. $1 25. 

Erotici Greci seriptores, ed. Mitscherlich; Ripont. 1792. 


4 vols, 8vo, $4. 
9 vols. 8vo. richly 


Euripides variorum; Glasg. 1821. 
bound, $27 ; cloth, $16. 

Florus variorum et Grevii; Amst. 1702. 2 vols. 8vo. 
vel. $3. 

Frontioas varioram et Oudendorr ; Lugd. Bat.1779. 8vo. 
vel. $2 25. 

Fronto, ed. Mains; Francof. 1816. 2 vols. 8vo. $4 50. 

Aulus Gellius Delphini et Variorum ; Lond. 1824. 3 vols. 
vo. bds. 36. 

— varioram et Melas; Lips. 1781. 4 vols. 8vo. 


oo 
Germanieus, ed. Giles ; Lond. 1838. 8vo. $1. 
Comme poete Greci, ed. Brunch; Argent. 1784. 8vo. 
calf, $1. 
— “. Schweigheuser ; Argent.1816. 12 vols. in 
. Avo. Bi 
Heredianus varioram et Irmisch; Lips. 1789-1805. 5 
vols. 8vo. haif bound, $8. 
Hesiodus variorum et Heinsii; Amst. 1701. 8vo. clf. $2. 
Hierocles, ed. Needham ; Cantab. 1709. 8vo. cif. $1 50. 
Horatius, ed. Orellius; Turici, 1243. 2 vols. 8vo. $7. 
Uomerus Clarkii et Ernesti; Glasg. 1814. 5 vols. 8vo. 
bds. $12 59. 
Isocrates, ed. Battie; Cantab. 2 vols. 8vo. calf, $2. 
Juvenalis et Persius, ed. Lemaire ; Parisiis, 1623. 3 vols. 
“vo. 83 75. 
Julianus, ed, Petavius ; Parisiis, 1630. 4to. calf, $3 50. 
Justinus, ed. Lemaire. 
Livius varioram € % Drakenborch ; Stuttgart, 1820-7. 15 
Vols. 8vu half bd. $15. 
Longinus, ed Weiske ; Oxon. 1820, 8vo. $2. 
— ed. Wakefield ; Glasg. 1813. 4 vols. 8vo. calf, 
Lucanus varioram et Sehrevelii ; Amst. 1669. 8vo. $2. 
“Sean variorum et Reitzii; Amst, 1743-6. 4 vols. 4to. 
Lyewphiron, ed Reichard ; Lips. 1788. 8va. $1 25. 
ysias, ed. Auger; Varisiis, 1783. 2 vols. 8vo. bd. $2 50. 


*s* The General Catalogue of 12,000 volumes, 
from which the above have been selected, can be 
obtained upon application. sl lt 
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TRADE, AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, COMMER- 


Terms Five Dollars per annum, in advance. 


Advocating the interests of the South and West, the 


binders’ prices. 
spection, can be had at the office. 


years. 
SOUTHERN anD WesTERN CounTRY, and 1s subscription 
list steadily and rapidly increased there and io other sec- 
tions of the Union. 
larger circulation than any other Southern work, and the 
strongest influence. Complimentary letters and notices 
have been received from every source, even the very high- 
est, us could be shown did space permit 
cian Review has advocated and upheld the 


COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE OF THE SOUTII- 


in such a manner as could not but have secured the best 
results. The papers which have appeared upon Sueare | 
and upon Corrus, upon ‘Topacco and Rick, and Manu- 
FACTURES, upon THE PROGRESS oF OUR CoMMERCIAL Ke- 
LaTions with all nations, and upon Mexico, may be 
stated a3 examples. 
many sources 
jopment and exhibition of the 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


DE BOW’S 
COMMERCIAL REVIEW; 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


oF 


CIAL POLITY, MANUFACTURES, INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENTS, &c. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Commearctiat Review will not be the less mindful of the 
great interests of Trapu, Commerce, and AGRICUL- 
TURE throughout the World—Commerce in its various 
and multiform relations—in its History, its Laws, and 
its Statistics; Commercial commodities; regulations of 
Trade, inter-State and inter-National ; Treaties: Foreign 


NEW BOOKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


CAREY & HART, 


THE LIFE 


MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE, 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS 
UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. 
By G. H. LEWES, 


Author of “ The Biographical History of Philoso- 
phy,” ete. 


In one volume duodecimo. 





and Domestic Tariffs, Excises and Posts; Marine rela- 
tions ; Enterprises of Commerce, in Saiprine, Canats, 
Rawroaps, and Steam NavigaTion, ete.; Mercantile | 
Systems, Codes, Laws, and Decisions, ancient as well as 
modern; Banking [osurance, Exchange, Partnership, 


“We apprehend that from this volume will be gathered 
& more thorough knowledge of Robespierre’s character 


| than has yet been accessible to the general reader.’"— 


Commercial Jdvertiser. 





Factorage, Guarantee, Brokerage, Bankruptcy, Wreck, | 
Salvage, Freights, Privateering, Marque and Reprisal, 
Piracy, Quarantine and Custom House Regulations, etc., 
etc.; ComMERCIAL LITERATURE AND BioGrapny. 


Address WELD & CO., New Orleans. 


<> Bound volumes of Commercial Review, in hand- 


some style, for sale at the office, complete, viz.: 
Vol. L. 543 pages. 


Papers, by Hon. Juet R. Poinsett, and 
# great number of other distinguish- 
ed contributors. 


“442 * 





“TT. 588“ =Engraving of Stephen Girard; 50 origi- | 
nal contributions, maps, &c. 

“TV. 560 “ Important American Statistics, &c. 

“ V. 544 “ Contains an elaborate Prize Essay upon 
Sivg, in addition to all other Ame- 
rican Products and Staples. 

“VI. Contains, among other things, a republication of 


the great English work, by Evans, 
on Sugar, which ought to be in the 
hands of every planter. The price 
of the English copy is $4 50. 
Two volumes make one year. Charge for binding at 
Complete Indexes of the work, for in- 


—_ — 


Prospectus to the Seventh Volume. 


Tuts work has been regularly published nearly four 
Its success has been signal throughout the whole 
In this brief period it has gained a 


The Commer- 


ERN AND WESTERN STATES, 


and exhibited from time to time their complete 


STATISTICS, € 


Indeed, this has beea admitted from 
Althougi: devoted in its aims to the deve- 


RESOURCES OF THE SOUTH AND WEST, 


the Commercial Review neglects no view of 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN INDUSTRY AND 
ENTERPRISE, 


in every department, and must be of equal value to Amg- 
RICAN Crrizens Wherever they are found. 
tion of the Union, too, or an interest, which has no con- 
cern with the progress and resources 
WEST, of which the Commercial Review is the faithful 
} exponent ? sl it 


Is there a sec- 


the GREAT 


| 


“Pills a gap in individual history, which it is strange 
should have been so long suffered to remain void. * * * 
| ‘The merit of the volume is that it concentrates from all 
sources all the accessible information in relation to the 
| man of biood.’—N. 4merican. 


“The work is a lively and entertaining one, and will be 
| Seneraily read and admired for ‘le candor and spiightli- 
ness of its detail."—T'ue Crry Ive. 


“ Made up from facts and histories of the most indispu 


| tablecharacter, * * * A compilation of an intelligent 


| gentleman, interspersed with sagacious opinions of his 
own.”’— Pennsylvanian. 


“It isa book of much interest, as any fairly compiled 
book on 80 interesting a subject must be.’—Scott's 
Weekly. 


“ As a specimen of biographical criticism, the book has 
few equals; and may justly rank with Carlyle’s * Life of 
Schiller.” The author possesses a mind eminently analy- 
tical in its nature, and a heart overflowing with democra- 
tic symmpathies.’— Evening Mirror. 


STATE TRIALS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATE 


DURING THE 
ADMINISTRATIONS OF 


WASHINGTON AND ADAMS; 
WITH 
REFERENCES HISTORICAL AND PROFESSIONAL, 
AND 
PRELIMINARY NOTES ON THE POLITICS OF 
THE TIMES. 
By FRANCIS WHARTON, 


In one volume 8vo. 


“It is, in fact, a most important contribution to political 


| history, gathered from sources to which few have had ac- 


cess; and us to a large and interesting part from the un- 
published files and letter books of our early statesmen and 
lawyers. * . * * * * * * ’ 

* His‘ notes’ form a large and most instructive portion 
of the entire work; and these introduce ua: without re- 





| serve to the contemporaneous incidents that illustrate 


both the controversies and the characters of the times. 
lis preliminary notes especially are full of personal anec- 
dote, and deal very fearlessly with the men whom they 
characterize. Indeed there is about this part of the book 
an impartial frankness in canvassing the several party 
leaders, that must exempt Mr. Wharton from all suspicion 
of sectarianism io politics, aud that gives, therefore, to 
his censures and praises a sort of judicial authority.”— 
Tribune. adtf 
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FRENCH, SPANISH, AND ITALIAN BOOKS. 


-” 


"7 on - - ewes 


—~* 


The Subscribers would invite attention to this branch of their business. 


THEY HAVE LATELY MADE LARGE ADDITIONS FROM 


Paris, Br 


ussels, Madrid, 


and Turin, 


OF SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


AND OT 


Their Stock of PARIS SCHOOL BOOKS embraces the best in the various Departments that are published, and is well worthy of the attention of all who are 


the sulject. 


HER INVOICES ARE ON TH 


17 A Liberal Discount allowed to the Trade. 


a25 tf 





E WAY. 


interested in 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 


American and Foreign Booksellers 
411 BROADWay. 





ANKING’'S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT or Tue 
MEDICAL SCIENCES, No. 9 for July, 1849. Just 
Published. Being a Practical and Analytical Digest of the 
contents of the Principal British and Continental Medical 
Works published during the preceding six months; to- 


gether with a series of Critical Reports of the Progress | 


of Medicine, &c. Edited by W. H. Ranking, M.D., as 
sisted by W. A. Guy, M.D., George Day, M.D., Henry 
Ancell, M.D, and W. Kirke, M.D. 
The present No. contains under the head of 
PRACTICAL MEDICINE, PATHOLOGY, &c 

Zymotic Diseases, six articles. 

Diseases of the Nervous System, nine do. 

Diseases of the Respiratory System, four do. 

Diseases of the Circulatory System, two do. 

Diseases of Variable or Uncertain Diet, two co, 

Diseases of the Urinary System, three do. 

Diseases of the Skin, three do 

SURGERY. 

Symptomatology and Diagnosis of Surgical Diseases, 
five articles; Nature and Causes of do. do. five do.; 
Je o> ge of do. do., nineteen do; Rare Surgical Cases, 
eight do. 

MIDWIFERY, DISEASES OF CHILDREN, &c. 

Midwifery and the Diseases of Women, fourteen articles ; 
Diseases of Children, eight do. 

REPORTS. 

Report on the Progress of Medicine, Pathology, and 
Therapeutics ; Report on the Progress of Surgery; Report 
on the Progress of Midwifery and the Diseases of ‘Women 
and Children; Repoit on the Progress of Anatomy ane 
Physiology. 

TERMS. 


$1 50 per annum, 75cents per number in advance, or for 
$1 paid in advance, the Medical Examiner, published 
monthly, is furnished in addition. 

ALSO, 

THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND RECORD OF ME- 
DICAL SCIENCE, No, 8 for August. Edited by 
Francis G. Smith, M.D., and David H. Tucker, MD. 

CONTAINING 

Origina) Communications, Five Articles. 

Bibhographical Notices, Eight a 

Editorial, Fight » 

Record of Medical Science, Nine “ 

TERMS—The Exawiner is published monthly, 72 
pages to each number—price $3 per annum, or for 84, paid 
in advance, Ranking’s Abstract (No. 9 of which is now 
ready) is farnished in addition. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 

PHILADELPALA. | 


alltf 


A C, ARD. 
To Strangers Visiting the City of New York. 


y M. A. COLMAN again issues his card of thanks, 
and an invitation to the 
EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, AND FREE GAL- 
LERY OF THE FINE ARTs, 
No. 304 Broadway, Third Corner above the Park | 


(Formerly known as Colman’s Literary Rooms, j 
No. 203 Broadway), where 
OLD and NEW BOOKS, in almost every department of 
literature, including the most Popular New Publications, 
are to be had at the lowest prices. Many handred fine Oi) 
Paintings, by ancient and modern artists, 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
Of every vuriety of subject, many of which are equal, 
if not saperior w Paintings. 
LIBRARIES supplied upon the best terms, 
Guide Books, Views of Cities, Travelling Maps, and Fancy 
Stationery, are to be had here. 
Mr. Colman still is desirous of disposing of his entire | 
business upon liberal terins. 
Wm. A. Greene, his book-keeper, has the privilege of | 
transacting business on his own account at his store. m24tf 


Outlines to Shakspeare. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
2 Barclay street, New York, 
OFFERS FOR SALE 
RETZSCH’S OUTLINES 


SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS. 


ORIGINAL EDITION, 
Hundred Plates. 


In One Volume. 


The attention of the public is respectfully called to | 
this Cheap and Elegant Edition of the renowned and hith- 
erto unparalleled Artist. 


A liberal discount to the Trade. 
WINER, biblisches Realwérterbuch. 3d edition, just 
compl. 2 vols. half calf. Leipzig, 1848, $8. 


One 





Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms. 
Half caif. Leipzig, 1844, $2 25. 

KOERIGSFELD, lateinische Hymnen & Gesiinge aus 
dem Mittelalter, mit Bemerkungen von A. W. v. Schie- 
gel. Bonn, 1847, bound, $1 12. 


CALVLNI commentarius in Novum Testamentum. Berlin, 
1838, 7 vols. half calf, $8 50. 


NEANDER (A.)—Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung 


der christlichen Kirche durch die Apostel. 


$4 25. 

KIEPERT Aus von Hellas, $7 50. (This is the best his 
torical atlas in existence, containing 24 beautiful en- 
graved maps.) 





Bibel-Atias nach den nevesten und besten Hiilfs- 
queltes. Berlin, 1847, $1. je23 tf 


To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Artists and Engravers on Wood, 


From London. 
EG to inform Publishers, Printers, ete., thet they are 
prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line in a first-rate manner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 
86 Broadway, N. Y., 


age Opposite Trinity ( Church. 


J. K. FISHER, 
Historical and Portrait Painter, 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n25 


2 vols. half | 
calf (with beautiful maps), Hamburg, 1847, 4th edition, | 


es 


| The Poet’s Offering. 
| GRIGG, ELLIOT & (9. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


The Poet’s Offering. 


A New and Splendid 


ANNUAL for 1850. 


Edited by SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 


Royal 8vo. with an Illuminated Title Page, Portrait, and 
Twelve Splendid Mustrations. 


“ Whatever is loveliest in sentiment and |oftiest in ag 
piration is here represented, specimens of the varied forms 
in which gifted minds have contributed to the polish of 
| wit, the beauty of wisdom, the sweetness of love, the 
power of patriotism, the holiness of piety,—al! that has 
most deeply stirred the soul of the Aanylo-Saxvn ree 
| for the lust three handred years, is embodied in this 
volume.” 








New Music Book. 


The Southern Minstrel: 


PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, ODES AND ANTHEMS 
In Three Parts. 
Selected from eminent Authors, together with a number 
of new tunes never before pnblished, suited to nearly 
every metre wand well adapted to churches of every 
denomination, singing schools and private 
\ societies, with plain rales for learners, by 
L. J. JONES, of Mississippi. 
Just published and for sale by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO 
No. 14 North 4th street, 
| sl 6t Puntapevreu 


| Emporiam of  Art-Rooms 
No. 304 Broapway, 


Corner of Dunne st. 


The entire and valuable Stock of the above Establishment 
comprising a complete and attractive 
Assortment of 


ENGRAVINGS: 


| English, French, and German, Line, Mezzott"', 
and Stipple. 


PAINTINGS 
Tater Color and Pencil Drawings. 


Books of Design, and Works in every Department of 
Literature and the Fine and Useful Aris, are offered oa 
tively at Reduced Prices, in pursuance of the object” ih 
deed of assignment execated by the proprietor un the 2 
day of July ultimo. 

The attention of buyers respectfully solicited. 


WM. A. GREENE, 
Agent for the Assignee 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE AMERICAN ART-UNION FOR 1849 


Will include a very extensive 
eee of great interest 
September. 
with the crease 
ing period of last year. 

A New Series of 
of the Bulletin, 


other Paintings. 


Terus of Subscription, entitling to the full privilege of Membership, $5 00 per annum. Subscriptions received by the 


or tut American Art-Union, 497 Broadway. 


Louis Lang 

PD. Huntington 
W.C. Sanders | 

D. Huntington 

Allen Smith, Je 

T. W. Whitridge 


1 The Venetian Bride, 

2 Swiss Scenery, . 

3 Jephthah’s Daughter, 

4 Coast Scene, near Newport, R. I. 
5 Leisure Hours, : 

6 Scenes on the Juniata, 


7 Group of Peasant Children, R. Zahner 
& The Intercepted Letter, . J. B. Flagg 
9 Fruit Piece, © ° 8. Roesen 


10 Diamond Cove at Sunset, Portland, Me., 
Cha's E. Beckett 


1! The Sailor Boy, . . e S. 8. Osgood 
12 Petrarch’s Laura, . . 8. 8. Osgood 
13 Duck Shooters, . ° W. Ranney 


1 Landsexpe Composition, . ° T. Burford 
15 Winter on the Passaic, D. W. C. Boutelle 
16 Early Autaumn—Stndy from Nature, 

D.W.C, Boutelle 
R. W. Hubbard 
R. W. Hubbard 

. Alex. Rutherford 

. James H. Cafferty 

T. H. Matteson 
F. E. Charch | 

HW. P. Gray 


17 Middlefield Falls, Ct., . 
18 Recollections of Kauterskill Clove, 
19 Jack the Giant Killer, A 
20 View near Rockland Landing, 
21 Now or Never, . . 
22 Above the Clouds at Sunrise, 
23 The Apple of Discord, a " 
24 The Wages of. War, , ° Hi. P. Gray 
25 American Winter Scene, . ° Regis Gignoux — 
26 The Catskill Mountains, from below Hudson, 

R. G.L. Leonori 


27 Landscape. Pie-Nie Party, . B.M, McConkey 

28 Roman Ruins, with figures, - B.M. McConkey | 
29 Roman Girl Bathing, ° ‘ L. Terry | 
30 Luther's Vow, ‘ . ° Edwin White 
31 The Last Moments of Luther, Edwin White 
32 Bunyan’'s Vision of the Cross, Edwin White 


33 Schroon Lake, « . . 
H Solitude, ° 8. R. Gifford | 
35 The Shepherd Boy, . ° Fd. Raab 
36 A peep at the Catskill Mountain House, T. Doughty 
37 Susquehanna Scenery, from Recollection, T Doughty | 
28 Cattle, A A 7 . T.H. Hinckley | 
39 View in Berkshire County, Mass. 
Clearing off after a September Storm, 
40 View on the French Broad River, - 
41 View in Pittsford. Vt., . : 
42 View of Great Barrington, Berkshire 
Co., Mass.—Mount Washington in the 
Distance—by Evening Sunlight, A. H. Wenzler 
43 Looking Seaward, . d ° G. H. Hall 
44 Othello relating the Story of his Life, G. A. Baker | 
45 Expectation, . > : G. A. Baker 
46 Gil Blas and the Archbishop, F. W. Edmonds | 
47 Landseape, with Cattle,  . é T.H. Hinckley | 
48 Coast Scenery—Fishing Boats, ete., Jas. Hamilton 
49 The Woods of Graeffenberg, J.F. Runge 


8. R. Gifford 


Geo. Invess 
'T. A. Richards | 
F. E. Church 


50 Distant View of Albany, . . Ww, Hart 
SI Scene on the Helderberg Mountains, © William Hart | 
52 Barnt Out, . F $ . Chas. F. Blauveit 


53 View on the Valley of the Little Beaver. 

John L. Morton 
. Miss H. Borchard 
> » < 8S. Roesen 
8. Roeser 


‘4 An Italian Flower Girl, 

55 Flower Piece, 
56 Flower Piece, ‘ P ‘ 

57 View near Scheveningen, in Holland, 

. M. Culverhonse 

58 German Children, . R. Zahner 

59 Landscape View in Monmouth County, N. J., 

. W Whitley 

‘ ‘ ° Tho. Birch 

e A . Seth Eastman 


0 Marine View, 
61 Sioux in Council, 





The best American Artists will be fully and gen rally represented. 
of the subscription list, which already numbers about 3000 names 


Outlines of Irving’s Sleepy Hollow by Darley; a larg 
will be given to each Subscriher. ‘ 


The distribution will include a number of Portfolios of Original Drawings, Original Bronze Statuettes by Brown, 


| 70 


1103 American Scene—Sunset, 
| 104 Pitferari, 

| 105 Brigund Alarmed, 

' 106 Female Head, 


| 112 View on the Hudson, rear Milton, 


| 115 View on the Hudson, trom Saugerties, 


| 128 The Olid Mill, 


and highly Valuable Collection of Paintings, Works of Art,and E 
Gallery already numbers on its walls 200 Paintings, forming 


_— LT —_ 


62 View of Lake Henderson, . ‘ Charles Baker 
63 Distant View of Mansfield Mountain, Vt., 


Jno. F. Kensett, 


64 The White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
Wu. G. Boardmau 
J.K Fisher 
Rh. Kohler 
John J. Porter 
John J. Porter 
G. R. Bonfield 
G. R. Bonfield 
Seth Eastman 


65 Italian Peasant Child, 
Portrait of the Distant Lover, 

67 My Cottage on the Creek, . 

68 Woodland Home, 

69 The Abendoned Ship, 

Beating Down Channel, 

O-ho-ka-pe, an Indian Hunter, 

Sississiton Chief, 

Leaving Home, 

Stady on a Trout Brook, 

Winter Moonlight, . 

Scene in Ratland County, . 

Scene in Rutland County, . 


71 
72 
73 


Seth Eastuan 
J.T. Peele 
Boutelle 
Boutetle 
Win. Hart 


on 


a0 +) 
1 Ow 


Flower Girl, 

The Message, 

2 The Match Boy, 

Morning, 

Trout Brook, 

View of Rockland Lake, 

> View on the Manockissy Creek, 
Interior by Candlelight, Culverhouse 
Interior by Candlelight, “ Culverhouse 
Interview between André and Aroold, 
90 Gold Fish, : 

91 Thoughts on a Flower, =. 

92 View of Lake Winipiseogee, 

93 Cotiage Scene in Daiwich (U.C.), 

94 Hermitage Lodge, ° 

95 Canal Scene—Liittle Falls, 

96 View of Philips’s Point, Mass., 

97 View on the Catskill Creek, 

98 Composition on Concord River, . 

99 Winter Sports, 

100 The Ange! of Toil, 

10) Italian Peasant Mother, . 
102 The Watchful Kiteben Maid, 


F. R. Spencer 
W. Libby 

W. Libby 
GH. Hall 

5S. L. Gerry 
J. H. Cafferty 


Stearas 
W. Cogswell 
Mrs. Spencer 
Havell 
W. R. Miller 
W.R. Miiler 


J.A.Codman 
W. J. Stillman 


J. F. Kensett 


Geo. Menderson 

G, Granewald 
Prof. 8. F. B. Morse 
Prof. 8. F. B. Morse 
° .  F. B. Carpenter 

107 The Stroiiing Minstrels. . A. Chappell 
108 The Lone Indian, Alex. Ruthertord 
109 Rembrandt Painting, Geo. H. Hall 
110 Spaniels and Sea Fowl, . Thos. H. Hinckley 
111 Road Scenery near Luke George, . S. R. Gifford 
Thos Thompson 
113 View down theHudson, from Milion, Thus. Thompson 
114 Capri—Bay of Napies, J. FP. Cropsey 
T. Doughty 
T. Doughty 
T. Doughty 
T. Doughty 
G. Hariwick 


116 Lake Scene—Couiposition, . 
117 The Olid Mill—A Scene in Maine, 
118 A Peepat the Hudson, from Recollection, 
119 Landscape Composition, 

120 Landscape Composition, 

121 View near the City of the Hague, . 
122 Moonlight View, newr Rotierdam, . 
123 New England Early Winter, 

124 White Mountain Scenery, . 

125 Young Vintager of the Moselle, 
126 Two Heads of Monks, s . 
127 Norma, ® 


Sam’! L. Gerry 
Sam’! L Gerry 
J.G, Schwartze 
J. G. Schwarize 


George Inness 


but a part of the purchases fur the present year. 
will be exhibited to the Public on the opening of the enlarged Gall 4 | f 


Wau. Hart! 


78 View near Rotierdaim, Culverhouse | 
79 The Duke and the Blacksmith, G. U. Bruckwan 


G. Grunewald | 


| 155 View of the Lower Falls, Genesee 


W.R. Miller) 


Geo. Cass | 


‘ Carter 
. Miss H. Borchard | 


G. Hartwick | 
M. Harting | 
M. Harting | 


J. G. Schwartze | 
| 200 Smatl Beginnings, 


ng ravings, by Native and Resident Artists. 
A large additional 
ery, with additional rooms, in the month of 


New purchases of works of art are constantly being made 
; being more than twice the subscription of the correspond- 


e Line Engraving of Cole’s Voyage of Life, with the monthly issues 


and the following, among 
Superintendent at the GaLLery 


129 Flower Piece, 
130 Fruit Piece, > é 8. Roesen 
131 Market Place in Holland, . J.M. Culverhouse 
132 View on the Rivers in the Low 

Country, . . 
133 Landscape—Brook Scene, . 
134 Scene from King Lear, 
135 Othello, 
136 Crayon Study, 


8. Roesen 


. J. M. Claverhouse 
W. M. Oddie 
Thomas Ball 
Geo. H, Hall 

V. Colyer 


137 Fish, a J. B. Siearne 
138 Mont Bianc, ; . G. Grunewald 
139 Wood Scene, i ‘ ‘ G. Grunewald 
140 Evening after a Storm, s ‘ PF. E. Church 


141 Winter Scene—the last of Decem- 
ber, P . 


142 A Rabbit Hunter, 
143 The Head ot the Pilgrim, 
144 The Colonna Gallery at Rome, 
145 Roman Architecture, with Figures, 
146 Approach to Luke George, 
147 House of John Knox, 
148 Peasant Girl from Neptano, 
149 Ben Lomond, from Aberfoil—Evening, 
. Richardson 

159. Sketch from Nature, ‘ ‘ S. R. Gifford 
151. The Plague of Darkness, ‘ F. E. Church 
152 Homestead and Glimpse of Lake George, 
T. A. Richards 
A. Richardson 

8. R. Gifford 


D. W. C. Boutelle 
W. Ranney 

W.B. Chambers 
F. Heiarich 

F. Heinrich 

T. A. Richards 
W. W. Wotherspoon 
Miss Borchard 


153 Loch Achray—Benvenue, 
154 View near Schroon Village, 


liver, ‘ . 
156 Sketch from Nature, . 
157 View from Sabbath Day Point, Lake 
George, ° . : A 
158 Hungarian Servantand Child, —, 
159 The Truants, ° ; ‘ 
160 Cattle Wacering, R. A. Clarke 
161 Fresh and Jired, =. ° R. A. Clarke 
162 A Stady near Basking Ridge, N. Y., D. W.C. Boutelle 
163 Snnoset—Indian Summer, . Db. W.C. Boutelle 
164 Cathedral near Limburg, . Ch’s Gildemeister 
165 View of Canarreggio at Venice, . Ch’s Gildemeister 
166 Moonlight, . ‘ 3 Geo. lnnes 
167 Medicine Dance. Dacotah or Sioux Indians, 
S Eastman 


D. Johnson 
8. R. Gifford 


T. A. Richards 
F. Dewchet 
G. Fuller 


168 A Nook near our Village, . , Geo. lnnes 
169 Squaws Playing Ball on the Prairie, §. Eastman 
170 Early Recollections, ° ‘ Geo. Innes 
17) Buffalo iunt, : ° . S. Eastinan 
172 Rose Bradwardine, ° Miss Annie Daniels 
173 Spring View near Lehigh Water Gap, Pa., 


G. Grunewald 


17 Boy and Bubbles, . ° 5 W. Cogswell 
175 Harold in the House of Hilda the Druidess, E. H. May 
176 Landscape—Coanadian Scenery, A. Andrews 
177 Cavalier in the Reign of Chages IL, F.T. L. Boyle 
178 Cottage scene in Pennsylvania, G. Grunewald 
179 Beggar Boy, . ‘ 4 ; W. Libby 
180 Landsespe Composition, d J. Burt 
18! Sunset View of the City of Arnheim, 

Holland. : . ‘ M. Harting 
182 Pair Haven Pond. . ‘ Geo. Cass 
183 Oid Saw- Mill at Rockport, Pa, G. Grunewald 
in4 Study from Nature, : C. F. Biauvelt 
183 View near Dover, New York, R. W. Hubbard 
186 Marine View, F ‘ P J. Hamilton 
Ie7 View from Mt, Merino, on the Hudson, . Ary 
ik8 The Poacher. A wood scene, G. Grunewald 
189 luterior of a Dutch Farm House, A. Wiks 
190 Landscape Stady from Nature, N. J. Kellogg 
191 View near Moatreal, . A. Andrews 
192 Flowers, > ‘ ‘ P W. J. Wright 
194 Winter Scene. Pine Swamp, Penn. G Grunewald 
194 Willow Brook, South Reading, . J. Burt 
195 Canadian Scenery, j “ A. Andrews 
196 Raftsmen on the Ohio, G. C. Bingham 
197 View in Boston Harbor, . : F. H. Lane 
198 Woods on Fire at Night, at Pine Swamp, Pa. 


G. Grunewald 
8. R. Gifford 


199 Creek Scenery, Ulster County, N. Y. 
; A. Rutherford 
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The August number will be published in a few days, 


CONTENTS. 


I. MORRELL'S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
It SWIFT AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. 

It. VINCENT GLOBERTI. 

JV. GERMAN SOCIALISM. 

V. THE TEN YEARS’ CONFLICT. 

VI. SLAVE-TRADE POLICY. 


| 
| 


Price Three Dollars a year, singly 


Vil. NOTEWORTHY NOVELS, 

Vill. RIVER JORDAN AND THE DEAD SEA, 
1X. SCLAVONIANS AND EASTERN EUROPE. 
X. RAILWAY SYSTEM OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Xl. FALL OF THE SIKH EMPIRE. 


. Less when taken with our other 


Reprints, viz: 


The London Quarterly Review, | 
The Edinburgh Review, | 
The North British Review, | 


The Westminster Review, 


AND 


Black wood’s Edinburgh Magazine 


TER 
Per annum. | 
$3 00) 

5 00 y 

7 00) 

8 00! 


For any one of the four Reviews, 
For any two “ 
For any three 
For all four of the Reviews, 


“ee “e 


*,* Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


Ns. 


For Blackwood’s Magazine, 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, . 


Per annum. 
$3 00 
9 00 
10 00 


The Trade supplied on liberal terms. 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., PustisueErs, 








E'S 


HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1848, 


Oo 


Early sheets of the above now in course of speedy translation, and will be published in a few days, by 


Boston, July 21st, 1848. 
jy 2 4t 


—_— —- -—-— 





PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co. 





CLEVELAND’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


GEORGE 8S. APPLETO\y 


PHILADELPHIA: 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
BY 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
In 13 vols. Post 8vo. 
Printed from the last Abbotsford Edition 
Without Abridgment. 
Votume I. 
Will be ready very shortly. 
Sy" Early orders should be forwarded to the publishey 


The Book will be printed in the finest style, and affirdu 
at an extremely low paice. 


4 ' 
Washington Allston's 
OUTLINES AND SKETCHES, 

ENGRAVED BY 
J. & S. W. CHENEY. 

To be Published in One Volume Folio, bound in Boards 
| Price Six Dollars. 
} ss hes Outlines being first Dognerreotyped on the 
| Engraver's Plates, prepared for that process, and 
then traced through the silver over the Duaguerreotype 

lines, nay be considered as exact fac-similes. : 

Specimens of the above beautiful work, now in progress 
} and shortiy to be published, have just come to hand, and 
can be seen by calling on the undersigned, by whorn Sup 
scriptions are received. 
JOUN P. RIDNER. 

497 Broadway, Art-Union Buildings 
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£.. COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Chronolegically arranged, from Sin Joun Mannevitie (14th century) to Witt1am Cowper (close of 18th century) ; consisting of 
Biographical Sketches of the Authors, choice Selections from their works ; with Notes explanatory and illustrative, and 
directing to the best Editions, and to various criticisms. Designed as a text-book for the highest classes in 
Schools and Academies, as well as for private reading. By Cuas. D. CLeveLanp. 


OPINIONS OF THE WORK: 


Having, some years since, meditated a similar under- | 
taking, | can appreciate, in a measure, the difficulties with | 
which you were called to contend, and the skill with 
which you have surmounted them. The selections seem | 
to me to be made with much taste and judgment, and 1} 
cannot but regard this volume as a very valuable addition | 
to our School Literature. The interest with which a 
young kinswoman, in whose hands! have piaced it, is) 
studying it, is an earnest of the reception which it must | 
meet in the more advanced classes of our higher schools | 
for both sexes —Atonzo Potrer (Bishop of the Prot. 
Epis. Ch. of the Diocese of Penn.) 

The public are greatly indebted to you for placing before | 
our youth this Compendium of English Literature. I! 
hope it will commagd the attention which it certainly de- 
serves; and if my name would bave any influence, | 
would most earnestly recommend it to every young lady | 
especially, who desires a “ finished” education. 

Departing from my usual custom, if you or your publish- | 
ers should deem this note of any use to extend the circula- 
tion of yuar valuable work, it is heartily at your service.— 
Joun Luptow (Provost of the Univ. of Penn.) 

I have read Professor Cleveland's “ Compendium of 
English Li’erature™ with lively interest. ‘The selections 
are made with uncommon taste and jadgment. ‘The bio- 
graphical potices and critical estimates prefixed to the ex- 
tracts appear to me accurate and Gi-criminating, and they 
certainly add much to the interest of the work, which 
supplies a want that has long been felt, and which must. 1 
think, when Known, be deemed an almost indispensable 
auxiliary in the highest classes of our schools and acade- 
mies, in the study of English literature —Cnauncey A 
Goorricn, Professor of Rhetoric in Yale College. 


Messrs. E. J. &. C. Biddle. Philadelphia, Jan. 26, 1848. 

Gentlemen :—I huve delayed acknowledging the receipt 
of a copy of Professor Cleveland's * Compendium of Eng- 
lish Literature,”” until lL could make some examination of 


! 





it. Tam now glad to eny to you, as the publishers, that I 
consider it entitled to decided recommendation. IJtisa 
well-selected and comprehensive Compendium, and is, I 
think, excellently suited for its uses ae a ‘Text-book for 
Schools and Academies. ‘The plan of the work appears 
to be in all respects judicious, and Mr. Cleveland has evi- 
denuy taken much poins to give it great accuracy. Having 
a very extensive range for selection, he has chosen his 
materials well, and has skilfaily introduced a great dex! 
of valuable and interesting iniormation respecting the 
course of English Literature. The work may also be 
used to illustrate the course of the English language, for 
in his selections from early authors, Mr. Cleveland has, 
with good judgment, made no attempt to modify or moder- 
nize the style. I need only add that * the Coimpendium” 
is well calculated, in my opinion, both to promote and as- 
sist good teaching in a branch of education which stands 


| somewhat in need of suitable text- books. 


Yours respectfully, Henry Reep, 
Professor of History and Belles Lettres in the 
Univ of Penn. 


My Dear Sir :—I have read your Compendium with 
great satisfaction and delight. It is a work much needed, 
and exceedingly well executed. The plan is, so far as | 
know, quite original: the biographical sketches are judi- 
cious and elegantly written ; and the selection of authors, 
and of passages from their works, in an eminent degree fit- 
ted to introduce the student to the most finished and most 
wholesome portions of our literature—the richest, noblest 
literature the world has yet produced —Cnaries B. 
Happock, Prof. of Intel. Philos. and Eng Lit. in Dart- 
mouth College. 


Dear Sir;—I have received and read with peculiar and 
very great satisfsction your “Compendium of English 
Literature :” peculiar, because it realizes what I had long 
since sketched in my own mind, but had hardly dared to 
expect to see in existence: very great, because it is pre- 


Published by E. C. & J. BIDDLE, Philadelphia, and for Sale by Phillips & Sampson, Boston ; C. M. Saxton, New 
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pared with so much literary taste and judgment, and 

evinces throughout so strict a regard for purity of morals 

While its character is such as pre-eminenily fits it tor 

Colleges and High Schools, and the more advanced 
| classes, both male and female, in all our Acadeniical ln 
| stitutions, it will be found very instructive to professional 
j and literary men generally ; avd to that large, and | am 
| happy to believe, increasing class of our business men 
| who treasure up their leisure moments and devote the 
| to the cultivation of their intellect and taste. 

I feel entirely confident of the success of your book 
| and as it is educated mind that rules the world, so | expect 
| great, and salutary, and lasting effects from the gener 
| introduction of so sound, and pure, and tasteful a work 
as that you have prepared. 

Sincerely your friend, 
B. P. Aypr: ort. 
(Formerly President of Woodward College, Cincinnati 


For your work | could wish nothing better than that iis 
success might correspond to its merits. How great ao ad 
vantage the community would derive from the wide ete 
culation of such a Microcosm of English Literatare — 
Avpnevus Crossy, Prof. of Greek Literature in Dart 
mouth Coilege. , 

I have introduced your “ Compendium” into my sche 
on account of its great excellence, and the satisfacter 
manner ia which it supplies a desideratum. The liter’ 
tare of our noble language is so various and rich, and 
runs through so many centuries, that, to form a Comper 
dium which shail at the sxme time be sufficiently fa!) © 
interest, and to present unbroken the stream of litertty 
production, and sufficiently brief to meet the scope ° 
school-edneation, forms a task requiring great judzmen’ 
taste, and skill. Iam happy to congratulate you oo 
your success in achieving this, and sincerely hove ‘* 
your work will meet with a circulation commensural’ 
with its merits—Henry P. Tappan, Principal of a Yours 





Ladies’ School, New York. 
York; Cushing & Bro, Baltimore; H. W. Derby & Co 


Bradley & Anthony, and J. F. Desilver, Cincinnati; and by the Trade generally. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


WILL PUBLISH 
On TUESDAY, August 28th, 


SCENES WHERE THE TEMPTER HAS TRIUMPHED. 
By the Author of “The Jail Chaplain.” 


In one volume 12mo. Cloth, 45 cents; Paper, 35 cenis. 


Records loosely written, of successful villany, poison the morals of the community. Vice should never be represented in the ascendant. 
Heis a traitor to the best interests of his fellows who paints the position of the wrong-doer as secure. His triumph, under any circumstances, 


must be brief. An invisible and omnipotent influence is against him. 'To prove this by appeals to the past—to show the short-lived success 
of crime by examples carefully selected—is the object of the present publication. 





On FRIDAY, September lst. 


VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CREATION. 
WITH A SEQUEL, containing an Explanation and Defence of the Work. 


In one volume !8mo. Cloth. Price 37} cents. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


WHATELY’S ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. ' SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 
With Additions, &c. From the Eighth London Edition ; being 8vo. $1 25. Paper, $1. 
the only complete American Edition. One vol. 18mo. Price ny? Tr 
374 cts. DANTE’S INFERNO. 


By Cartyte. 12mo. $1. 


OR ae orenstalualon OF MAN. CORKRAN’S HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUENT 


Considered in relation to External Objects. From the third 


Edinburgh Edition, enlarged. One vol. 12mo. 37} cts. PO cr hc ogg hide viditiala a cols soli 
OREGON AND CALIFORNIA. BT ah ane N At 
By Tuornton. 2 vols. 12mo. $1 75. on, emo. + : 


LIFE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 
With Illustrative Engravings. 8vo. Muslin, $2 50. 
WONDERFUL INVENTIONS. 
18mo. 75 cents. Paper, 50 cents. 
, ABBOTT'S HISTORIES. 


8 vols. 18mo. 60 cents per volume. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 
By Nort. 12mo. $1 25. 

LYELL’S SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES. 
2vols.12mo. $1 50. Paper, $1 20. 


HILDRETH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
8vo. Vols. 1 and 2. $2 per volume. 





, > TY. 

ANTHON’S HORACE. yee oe THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIET 

New Edition. 12mo. $1 25. bie : 
GIESELER’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. THE MAGIC OF KINDNESS. 

2 vols. 8vo. $3. With Engravings. 18mo. 465 cents. 
CHALMERS’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS. MARDI. BY MELVILLE. 

6 vols. 12mo. $6. 2 vols. 12mo. $1 75. 
RUXTON’S FAR WEST. MIDNIGHT SUN. 

12mo. 60 cts. 124 cents. 

READING ADAPTED TO THE SEASON. 

PENDENNIS. | AGNES MORRIS. 


| By an American Lapy. 25 cents. 


| MORDAUNT HALL. 


| By Mrs. Marsu. 25 cents. 
By James. 25 cents. , ROLAND CASHEL. 


By Tuackeray. No.1. 25 cents. 


THE WOODMAN. 


THE CAXTONS. . | ame mse og and II. 25 cents per Part. 
q ; on, THE VALE OF SHADOWS. 
ee ee A Tale of Passion. By Mrs. Sournwortu. 26 cents, 
MY UNCLE THE CURATE. MEMOIRS OF MY YOUTH. By Lamartine. 25 cents. 
Twenty-five cents. RAPHAEL. By Lamartine. 25 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 82 Cliff Street, New York. 
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BAKER & SCRIBNER 
ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING WORKS 


Which they have in Press, and will publish early 
in the Fall. 


THE BRILLIANT! | 


BAKER & § SCRIBNER | 
Have Jusi Published 
1. “THE BRILLIANT,” 
Frontenac; or the Atotarho of the Iroquois. RILLIAL Pr, | 
| 


{ 
| 


A Metrical Romance. By Alfred B. Street. 1 vol. A NEW AND SPLENDID ANNUAL FOR 
12mo. with Portrait of Author. 
. 1850. 
* We can best give an idea of Mr. Street's production by | 
EDITED 


saying that it fesembles one of Cooper's Indian Romances | 
thrown into sweet and various verse,""— Lond. Britannia. | B y T. S. ARTHUR. 


(Ready early in September.) An elegant Royal Octavo. 


| 

I WITH SIXTEEN FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS. | 
. | | 

The Brilliant. An Annual for 1850, with 
16 fine steel engravings. Edited by T. 8. Arthur. | 
Royal 8vo, (Ready ist September.) | 


Exquisitely beautiful, and of the highest order of ar- 
tistic excellence as are its illustrations, not the less excel- | 
| Jent and beautiful are the literary portions. The Publish- | 
ers present it as a@ first class Annual in every respect. | 


UI | All the engravings are line and stipple, the work of emi- 





Proverbial Philosophy, by Tupper, with origi- 
nal Designs and Lilustrations. | vol. 8vo, in various 
stylesof binding, and printed in clear type, on super- | 
fine paper, making an elegant Gift-Book for all | 
Seasons. (Ready 1st September.) 








IV. 


The Puritan and his Daughter. A new work | | 


by J. K. Paulding, Author of the ‘* Dutchmin’s Pire- 
side.” 2 vols. 12mo. | 


“ A historical novel of great interest.” 
(Ready early in September.) 









Vv. 









Evenings at Woodlawn. By Mrs. E. F. 
Elfet, author of Women of the Revolution. 1 vol. 
12mo. (Ready early in September.) } 

| 
VI. 

Annals of the Queens of Spain. By Mrs. | 
Anita George. (‘The first volume will be ready Ist of | 
October.) 






| 
VIL. | 


Physician and Patient; or, a Practical View | 
of the Mutual Duties, Relations, and Interests of the | 
Medical Profession and the Community. By Wor- 
thington Hooker, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo. (Ready Ist! 
September.) 









vit. 


Sacred Scenes and Characters. By J. T.| 
Headley. With 12 original Lllustrations by Darley. | 
Royal 3ve. An elegant Gift Book. 






IX. | 
Poems and Prose Writings. By Richard H. | 


Dana. 2 vols. }2mo. 





The publishers take great pleasure in announcing a) 
new and complete edition of the Poems and Prose writ- 
ings of Richard H. Dana, “ who, as a Poet and Novelist, 
is worthy to be ranked with any living writer in the Eng- | 
lish language. All the writings of Dana belong to the | 
permanent literature of the country. His prose and poetry 
will find every year more and more readers.”” ‘This edition 
will comprise all Dana’s Poems—the Idle Man, and se 
veral Essays and Reviews never before collected. 










x. 
The Writings of Washington Allston; em- 


bracing his Lectures on Art, Poems, Aphorisms, &c , 
never before published. Edited by Richard H. Dana, 
Jr. 1 vol, 12mo. | 















XI. 


Los Gringos: an Inside View of. California 
and Mexico; with Wanderings in Peru, Chili, and | 







xi. 






The Psalms. 
plained for English Readers, by Rev. J. Addison 
Alexander, D.D. 2 vols. 12mo. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau st. 
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| 

nent Artists, 
They claim for it, in fact, all that its name imports. | 
| 


| 3. ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Polynesia. By Lieut. Wise. 1 vol. 12mo. With an | 
Introduction by N.P. Willis. (Ready early in Sep- | 
tember.) . 


Newly Translated and Ex-| 


and fivished in the most elaborate style. | 


LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 

. FRONTISPIECE—TALLULAH FALLS. 

. INGLE SIDE. | 

’, WESTERN CAPTIVE. 

. LITTLE NELL IN A STORM. 

. THE GLEANER. 
CATHARINE SEATON. 

. HAWKING. 


. THE 
. THE 


LADY ISABEL 

CHIEF'S DAUGHTER. 

. THE BLESSING. 

. THE MONKS OF ST. 
XIV. HIGHLAND BEAUTY. 
XV. THE FALLS OF TALLULAH. 
XVI. EARLY TIMES. 

Orders from the Trade solicited. 

a25 3t BAKER & SCRIBNER. 


BERNARD, 


ROBE RT c ARTER & BROTHERS 


Have in Press 


1. A new volume by Dr. Spring, entitled,‘ A PASTOR'S | 


TRIBUTE TO ONE OF HIS FLOCK,” or, the Me- 
moirs of the late Hannah L. Murray. With a fine Por- 


trait. 8ve. 
2. MEMOIR OF THE LATE ASHABEL GREEN, 
D.D. By the Rev. Dr. Jones, of Philadelphia. 8vo, 


~ 


By the Rev. 
Christopher Anderson. Revised, abridged, and con- 
tinued to the present time. By the Rev. Samuel 
Ireneus Prime, Secretary of the American Bible So- 
ciety. 8vo. 

4. LEGH RICHMOND'S DOMESTIC PORTRAITURE. 
With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. Edw. Bicker- 
steth. 

5. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF HENRY KIRKE 

WHITE. With Life by Southey. &vo. 

THE ENGLISH PULPIT. Comprising Sermons by 

the most eminent Living Divines of England. 8vo. 

. SKETCHES OF SERMONS ON TUE PARABLES 

AND MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 
the “ Pulpit Cyclopedia.” 12mo. 


6. 


| 
8. McGHEER’S EXPOSITION OF PAUL'S EPISTLE 


TO THE EPHESIANS. 8&vo. 
9. DAVIDSON'S CONNEXIONS OF 
PROFANE HISTORY. New edition. &vo. 
10. YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


large type. With Portrait. 16mo., 
aul tf 


Freemasonry. 
ALLYN’S RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY 


To which is added 
A Key to Odd Fellowship, with Plates. 
A tew copies of this scarce book just procured. Price $5. 
By remitting $5, the book, in paper cover, can be sent 
by mail to any part of the United States or Canada, 
WM. GOWANS, 178 Falton street, N. Y. 


. VIGNETTE. 


EXPECTATION. } 





Of Rev. 


By the Author of 


SACRED AND | 


Elegant edition, | 


BOOKS IN PRESS, 


AND 


PREPARING — PUBLICATION. 


By Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 


Corner of Washington and School sts., 


BOSTON. 


I. 
GREENWOOD LEAVES 


A Collection of the Prose Writings of 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 


If. 
ANGEL VOICES ; 


Or, Words of Counsel for Overcoming the 
World. 


An enlarged and much improved Edition. 


Ill. 


POEMS 3Y ROBERT BROWNING. 


An exact Reprint of the last English Edition. 


| IV. 
‘LECTURES on SUBJECTS CONNECTED 


WITH LITERATURE AND LIFE. 
By EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 


Vv. 
OLD PORTRAITS AND MODERN 
SKETCHES. 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


vi. 
THE WRITINGS OF DE QUINCY, 
THE ENGLISH OPIUM EATER. 


Vil. 
LECTURES, ESSAYS, AND MISCELLA. 
NEOUS WRITINGS. 
HENRY GILES. 


VIII. 
POEMS BY T. K. HERVEY, 


Author of * Book of Christmas,” “ The Devil's Progress,” 
. &e., &e. 


IX. 
‘ORATIONS, PUBLIC ADDRESSES, &c. 
By CHARLES SUMNER. 
A Collected Edition. 


x. 

MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED FE- 
MALE MISSIONARIES, 

INCLUDING THE LIVES OF MANY EMINENT 
PIOUS AMERICAN WOMEN. 


XI. 
NEW STORIES WORTH TELLING; 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
I'lustrated. 





XII. 
THE BOSTON BOOK FOR 


INTENDED AS A GIFT-BOOK. 


1850: 


XIIl. 
THE CHAPEL LITURGY. 


} A New and Beautiful Edition, in Octavo. 


XIV. 
ALDERBROOK. 
By FANNY FORESTER. 


Eighth Edition, enlarged with Additional Matter lately 
received from the Author. 


XV. 
THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 
IN THREE PARTS. 

By WILLIAM A. SHEPARD, 


fone. Principal of the Mathematical Department of the 
a25 3t Brimmer School, Boston. 
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NGS, PLATT & CO. | :oserH cuiorrs 


STEEL PENS. 
| MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE 


| 91 Joun Srreer, conner or Gop, 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE | 


posTPONED FROM THE USUAL TIME TO THURSDAY, THE 13TH 
OF SEPTEMBER. 


ee ee PLS 


CATALOGUES 


of THIS MOST EXTENSIVE AND IMPORTANT SALE ARE NOW READY FOR, New York. 
DISTRIBUTION TO THE TRADE. | The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un- 


THE SALE WILL COMMENCE. | PARALLELED. ‘The annual sale, reaching now ONE 


, Uf x = | 
On THURSDAY AFTERNOON (13th Sept.) with the HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
STAT | oO N E RY, clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
Including the largest and finest assortinent of Foreign and Domestic Stationery ever before offered. both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 


ON SATURDAY MORNING SEPT. 15th, 


combination of puRABILITY with ELAsTicrry, adaptation 
Will be Commenced the 


| im its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 














PA PE R Ss A L E, | writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow 
Of which separate Catalogues will be issued ten days previous to sale. This sale will include upwards of | ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 
EIGHT HUNDRED CASES OF PA PE R, A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
Of the usual variety of Foolscap, Quarto, and Blink Post, Demy, Medium, Roval and Super Royal, Writing, Drawing, ! and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 
Note, Envelope, Wrapping Paper. ” 
ON MONDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 17th. PRINCIPALITY. 
THE BOOK SALE | EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 
Will! be commenced. 
To this partof the Sale the undersigned particularly invite the attention of the Trade It is believed to be the | 
largest und most desirable collection of GOOD STUCK ever included in one Catalogue. [t embraces large and C ALIGR APHIC 
attractive invoices from nearly all the Publishers of the Uuiited States, and will be sold CHIEFLY WITHOUT | - é . 
RESERVE. 
On FRIDAY and SATURDAY, 2ist and 22d SEPTEMBER, ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS, 
Will be Sold the 
ENGLISH BOOKS, WASHINGTON PEN, 
A SUPERB COLLECTION, INCLUDING 
Extensive Invoices from Bohn, Murray, Bentley, Bogue, Washbourne, Tallis, Burns, &c. ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 
. . 
TERMS OF SALE. PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
On all purchases from the whole Catalogue amounting to $750 and upwards, Four and Siz months’ credit. On | _ ‘ 
purchases from the whole Catalogue less than $750, and more than $100, Four months’ credit; and all purchases less | I E RU V IA N, 
than $100, cash. n! rs a 
A discount of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000. NEW Y ORK FOU NTAIN, 


Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, and payable in the city of New York, satisfactory to , 
the sellers, will be required, and bilis must be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days after Lhese are adapted to moderate strength of 
the sale: and all bills not setiled within twenty days, to be subject to an addition of one per cent.; and interest, in- ee 
surance and storage to be charged until settled for; and all goods not settled tor within thirty days, to be re-sold on Hand Writing. 
account of the purchaser or returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days | 


from last day of sale. , 
Any iopenieetiane required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of the day | PATENT MAGNUM BON UM, 














“ais PANGS 201 Uaoaowax. | DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
4 For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 
MR. HERBERT'S NEW WORK ON FISHING 
Will be ready early in September. VICTORIA 


FRANK FORESTER’S | axp 


} 


FISH AND FISHING eee ny 





OF THE The most popular Pens—for a light and 
United States and British Provinces of North America. ‘ii Rieti: 
WITH 
ELABORATE ENGRAVINGS DRAWN FROM NATURE BY THE AUTHOR, The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Esa., beautiful views of the Croton 


. 
AUTHOR OF “ FIELD SPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES, ETC.,” “ MY SHOOTING BOX,” “ THE DEERSTALKERS,” 
“ CROMWELL,” “THE ROMAN TRAITOR,” ETC., ETC. 


Water- Works. 





~—~ ad 


Mr. Herbert has s no pains of time or research to render this work as nearly perfect as may be. | LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
Ply-fishing, spinning, and trolling for Pike, Salmon, Lake ‘Trout, and Basse, occupy a large portion of the work, | 
these being the noblest and most scientific forms of the gentle science ; but the bait-fisher, the bottom: fisher, the deep- PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN: 
sea-fisher, all will find something in its pages to entertain and instruct; nor is the epicure forgotten, as Frank Forester ’ 





~ ita part of the Sportsman’s art not only to bring the game to bag or basket cleverly, but to bring it to table BARONIAL ; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
tastefully, 3 

With to thei blishers can safel ise, that in beauty of execution and embellishment‘ 
it shall ne surpass “ae Pela Seats” oo that book Bape been caitaatatindaed to surpass anything on the subjec AND MAPPING. 


Mi in America. It will contain above forty original weed = oy — ag ener on m4 > er | 

author, and e ved by the very first artists, in a style not inferior to nest English engravings. Indeed, | . : 

the Publishers eteer thamnatives thal, in this department, they may challenge comparison with that superb work, A large assortment of crap Pens in boxes, 
hes. 


Yarrel's British Fishes. il 
One Vol Svo. Price $3 00. Holders of every description, &c. 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Pustisuernrs, 222 Broapway. jyl tf HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


OF 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART ; 


SYSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED BY 


G. HECK. 


WITH FIVE HUNDRED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


BY THE MOST DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS OF GERMANY. 


THE TEXT TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY 


SPENCER F. BAITRD, A.M.,, M.D. 


PROFESSOR OF NATURAL SCIENCES IN DICKINSON COLLEGE, CARLISLE, PA. 
This splendid work will be issued in 


TWENTY-FIVE MONTHLY PARTS. 


EACH PART WILL CONTAIN 20 PLATES AND 80 PAGES LETTERPRESS. 


The Subscription price is $1 for each Part. 


7 SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR THE WHOLE WORK ONLY. 


This Encyclopedia will embrace all the branches of human knowledge that can be illustrated by pictorial representation, including Mathematic:, 


Natural and Medical Sciences, Geography, Ethnography, Military and Naval Sciences, Architecture, Mythology, Fine Arts, and Technology, all of 
which are carefully represented in all their details on a series of 500 large quarto steel plates, the text being a,complete manual of these sciences, adaptel 


to practical use by complete indexes and tables of contents. Full prospectuses have been distributed to booksellers in all parts of the Union, accom 
panied by specimen plates to show the style of the engraving. 


OPINIONS: 


Deak Str: I have examined the plates of the Iconographic Encyclopedia of Science, ; It will prove a contribution of great value and importance to the interests of know- 
Literature, and Art, which you had the kindness to put into my hands, as thoroughly as | ledge in this country, and we hope it will meet with thé liberal encouragement to which 
the time I could appropriate to the purpose would permit, and thoroughly enough to | it is entitled by its rare and genuine merits. From the specimens we have been perm: 
justify me in saying that they are executed with a degree of care and correctness rarely | ted to exaipine, We do not hesitate to bespeak for the work the attention of amateur 
if ever seen in works intended for popular instruction. The plan of the work is admi-| and men of science, us its wide cireulation will promote the cause of learning and good 
rable, and if the American edition of it equals the German, tt will be the most useful and taste throughout our country.—N-.Y. Tribune. 
valuable book of this class ever published in this country. 


Yours respectfully, This work will be a contribution to science in this country, of which we may well b¢ 


JOS. G. COGSWELL. | proud, and we trust it will receive the welcome to which it is in every way ented 
| The engravings are singularly soft, clear, and spirited, and would, in fact, form a wos 
instructive library of themselves, without any explanatory remarks.— Washing’ 

We speak advisedly when we call the attention of the Trade to this as a work novel | National Era. 
in its character, of striking interest, great beauty in the illustrations, and of decided prac- 


. 
tical value and importance. We may describe it as a Pictorial Cyclopwdia, carried toa! It will be one of the most magnificent publications ever issued from the Americas 
perfection which unites popular effect with scientific accuracy in the best sense of the | press, and will promptly find a place in the library of every amateur and man of (st 


terms.—Literary World. , Iv is a pleasure to recommend a work of such genuine, substantial merit.—New Orleans 
Picayune. 
The Text will be printed in a superior style on the best Paper, and will, when completed, fill upwards of 2,000 pages large Royal Octavo. 
Subscriptions taken by all Booksellers in the United States. 


The First Part will be ready for delivery by the 25th of September. 


Mr. Rupo_pa GaRRieor. 


se 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, Publisher, 


2 Barciay street, Astor House, New York. 





